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It is something we have believed from the beginning 


Our Lady’s Flssumption 


Condensed from the London Tablet* 


aE Osservatore Ro- 
mano of Aug. 14 
carried the first 
definite report of the 
forthcoming — proclama- 


tion by the Pope on Nov. 
1 of the dogma of the 


Assumption. There were 
Catholics waiting for this 
news for 100 years. Peti- 
tions poured into Rome 
asking for a formal defi- 
nition of the belief that 
the blessed Virgin, on her 
death, was taken to heav- 
en, body and soul. 

Our Lady’s Assump- 
tion has, from the early 


centuries of the Christian era, been 
one of the greatest feasts of the 
Church. It is the only feast of our 
Lady which is a holy day of obli- 
gation in many countries today. It. 
had the title of the “Dormition,” or 


the Sleeping, of Our 
Lady, in the Byzanrine 
Church from the 6th cen- 
tury. It was called the 
same in Egypt and Syria. 
The feast existed in Rome 
from the middle of the 
7th century, and spread 
from there to Spain and 
Gaul. There is some doubt 
whether it was celebrated 
so early in the sense in 
which it is now under- 
stood. However, it is safe 
to say that from the 11th 
or 12th century the West- 
ern Church celebrated, on 
the feast of our Lady’s 


Assumption, the re-unity of her 
soul and body. No Christian church 
has, ever claimed to have relics of 
our Lady’s body, however big its 
collection of relics might be. 

The first petition to the Holy See 


*128 Sloane St., London, S.W. 1, England. Aug. 19, 1950. 1 
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for a definition came from Spain, 
where Murillo so often painted our 
Lady’s Assumption. It was from 
Queen Isabella II, in 1863, prompted 
by her confessor, St. Antonio Maria 
Claret. But Pius IX told the queen 
that the right time had not yet 
come. Between 1863 and 1940 the 
Holy See received more than eight 
million petitions gathered by prac- 
tically three-quarters of the bishops 
throughout the world. Then, on 
May 1, 1946, Pius XII wrote to all 
the metropolitans and ordinaries of 
the Universal Church asking wheth- 
er they thought the dogma should 
be defined. More than 98% replied 
that they were in favor of it. 

It is easy now to see why the 
Holy See did not define the As- 
sumption in the 19th century. 


People then had new, self-assured 
positivist views of the universe as 


matter extended in space. Astro- 
nomical distances were first being 
eagerly computed and taught to 
young people. That self-confident 
materialism has now passed from 
the educated world. In the 20th cen- 
tury, men are no longer troubled by 
crude objections that the Ascension 
of our Lord must have involved a 
journey through the stratosphere of 
millions of light-years. Many new 
conceptions, including Einstein’s 
relativity, have banished the old 
idea that heaven could not exist be- 
cause it could not be geographically 
located. 

Those who accept the Resurrec- 
tion and the Ascension of Christ 
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can have no difficulty about the 
Assumption of our Lady. Nobody 
can recite the Apostles’ Creed with 
conviction and go on to say that 
he has rational objections to the 
doctrine of the Assumption. Objec- 
tions must be a sign of a reluctance 
to accept anything supernatural. 

The Fathers taught that our 
Lady was preserved from the ef- 
fects of death as a natural conse- 
quence of being Christ’s Mother. 
And theologians agree that our 
Lady’s Immaculate Conception 
should keep her from death in the 
manner common to ordinary sin- 
ful humans. For St. John Damas- 
cene it is a vivifying death, a life- 
like decease. Not pure logic, but 
traditional Catholic belief, connects 
the Immaculate Conception and 
Mary’s immunity from corruption. 

The doctrine fits in with the 
whole context of the Christian 
faith. The Christian mind believes 
that what God wills He can do. It 
is in the wider context of modern 
materialist thought that difficulties 
arise. It is difficult to convince the 
people of our time that our Lady 
was assumed into heaven. But it is 
equally difficult to convince them 
of the whole Christian concept of 
supernatural order. The basic diffi- 
culty lies in the opening phrase of 
the Creed itself, “I believe in God.” 
Placed beside the doctrine that our 
Lady was the real Mother of God, 
her Assumption becomes a small 
thing to believe. 

The great definitions of the 
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Church have normally been made 
because of the denial of some truth 
of faith. At first sight it might 
appear that there is no such denial 
apparent toduy. But it is not some 
specific doctrine of the Church that 
is denied at the moment, but the 
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whole basis of her teaching. The 
doctrine of the Assumption of our 
Lady is closely connected with the 
basic doctrine of the Resurrection 
of our Lord. Our own hope for 
eternal life after death rests on the 
latter. 


The Open Door 


HEN Fred and I became en- 

gaged he told me that the law 
of his Church made ii necessary to 
bring up any children of our mar- 
riage as Catholics. I was highly in- 
dignant, and began a crusade of 
questioning. I visited ministers of 
just about every Protestant sect in 
New York City to ask them their 
reasons for “protesting” Catholi- 
cism. At Fred’s request, I also took 
Catholic pre-marital instructions at 
a Paulist Information center. 

The ministers’ replies generally 
followed a pattern: “My dear girl, 
do please be careful!” “Don’t take 
such a foolhardy step!” “Why, 
Catholics aren’t fundamentalists.” 
“They. worship idols, my dear!” 
“You have to confess to a priest.” 

I also asked advice of a group 
headed by a well-known “ex-priest,” 
the late Father Lehmann. Surely 
here I would get the real inside 
story of what was wrong with Ca- 
tholicism! When I explained the 


purpose of my visit, Father Leh- 
mann was cautiously interested and 
rather reserved. After a few min- 
utes he looked directly at me and 
said, “If you can truly accept the 
teachings of the Catholic Church, 
I strongly advise you to enter that 
Church. Unfortunately, I was un- 
able to keep my faith.” 

Father Malloy of the Paulist In- 
formation center gave explicit, 
clear, logical, and truthful replies 
to all my questions. Here was a 
certainty and authority that con- 
trasted sharply with the ambiguous 
and confused replies that I received 
from almost all the ministers. 

For a year I tallied arguments in 
the “For” and “Against” columns, 
One night I was bound to admit 
to myself that there were very few 
reasons on the “Against” side, and 
the few there were were not com- 
pelling. I realized then that I had 
found my future children’s religion, 
and my own. Sheila Link. 


For statements of true incidents by which persons were brought into the 
Church $25 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts cannot be returned, 





Old-fashioned active recreation is giving television a rival 


Square Dancing Takes Over America 


By JOSEPH STOCKER 


Condensed from 


op QOscoop is a 
sturdy young Cal- 
ifornian with blond 
hair and pleasing per- 
sonality. Bob earns his 
living by showing 
others how to _ have 
fun. 
The 


fun is square 


dancing, which is en- 
joying a hearty revival 
throughout the coun- 
try. Its homely, rhyth- 
mic appeal has caught 


on from Hollywood to 

Broadway and at most points in 
between. Thousands turned out re- 
cently for festivals in Chicago and 
Houston. The pleasing craze was 
the piece de résistance at the inau- 
gural ball for the governor of Texas. 
The smart Flamingo hotel at Mi- 
ami Beach hires a professional caller 
from Vermont to divert its winter 
patrons. Comes summer, he works 
at New Hampshire’s swank Man- 
chester-by-the-Sea. 

In Wisconsin, Oklahoma, Ari- 
zona, Pennsylvania, Oregon, on a 
Mississippi river boat at New Or- 
leans, and in the streets of small 
Iowa towns they are all square 
dancing. But in Los Angeles, which 
always does things in a big way, 


Nation's Business* 


square dancing has be- 

come almost a mania. 

Seventy - five thou - 

sand Angelinos are 

twirling, gliding, and 

shuffling to the catchy 

beat of Pop Goes the 

Weasel, Little Brown 

Jug, and a hundred 

other tunes that came 

across the mountains 

with the forty-niners. 

Los Angeles’ Bob 

Osgood typifies the 

score of top personali- 

ties across the nation who comprise 

the new professional elite of mod- 
ern-day square dancing. 

Styles of these professional teach- 
ers differ widely. One, for instance, 
may be a singing caller, while Os- 
good is a “patter” caller. He calls 
‘em out in a lilting monotone, with 
an occasional dash of improvised 
“patter” to fill in the beats while 
the dancers are completing a figure. 
A typical bit of patter: 


Vinegar Meg and Cotton Eyed Joe 

They certainly make a mess of the 
do-si-do 

When they put their hands where 
their feet ought to go and 
one more chance and on you 


g0. 


4 *U.S. Chamber Bldg., Washington 6, D.C. September, 1950. 
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Square dancing, born in the re- 
mote sections of the U.S., finally 
has invaded our big cities. We 
doubt, though, that the urban 
callers will ever match the tech- 
nique of the back-country experts. 
Here’s how one starts a shindig. 

“Rally “round your partners. 
Ladies and gents with shoes and 
stockings trot to the middle of 
the floor. You who’s got on shoes 
and no stockings, hop around in 
back of them. As for those that’s 


plain barefooted, just jig it 
around in the corners.” 


This Week (10 Sept. 50). 


Styles of dancing differ, too. 
Southern Californians dance faster 
than New Englanders, but not so 
fast as the Kentucky “running set.” 
Southern California's style is inven- 
tive and informal. As one caller 
explained, “In New England, to a 


lo a 


certain piece of music they « 
certain dance, the same way always. 
They don’t really need a caller. Out 
here the dancers depend entirely on 
the caller, and he’s never consistent. 
He'll start one dance, go into an- 
other, and then come back to the 
first one. We call it ‘hashing.’ ” 

Bob Osgood saw square dancing 
catch on during the war, and he 
caught on with it. On leaves from 
the Navy, he organized square 
dances for servicemen. 

When Osgood was blown out of 
the war by an exploding gun in the 





Pacific, he went to work for a soda- 
pop company. His dancing interest 
grew, and soon he found himself 
getting up at 4:30 a.m. so he could 
get his office work done and still 
keep up with his new interest. He 
decided something had to give. 

“My business was interfering 
with my pleasure, so 1 quit my 
business,” is the way Osgood tells it. 

This year, which Bob calls the 
“most terrific year” of square danc- 
ing in Los Angeles, saw the Os- 
good home become a square-dance 
capital and small western edition 
of Bedlam. The living room became 
a record shop. Osgood was editing 
a fan magazine in a bedroom. 

Bob has found television a made- 
to-order medium for spreading his 
dance gospel. People dance in their 
living rooms to his calls coming 
from their video screens. 

Square dancing has drawn a sur- 
prising number of youngsters and 
not a few oldsters, but its appeal is 
strongest for people in the middle- 
years span. Osgood estimates that 
70% of the dancers range in age 
from 35 to 55. 

To most of them, square dancing 
has brought the keenest pleasure. 
Others have actually found it a cure 
for what ailed them. 

Around Los Angeles they tell 
some strange and_ heart-warming 
stories about square dancing. They 
tell, for instance, of the aircraft 
worker who was an alcoholic. He 
square-danced himself out of it. 
Square dancing, incidentally, is a 


rs 


- RR 
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regular pastime now of several 
chapters of Alcoholics Anonymous 
in Los Angeles. 

And they tell of a man and wife 
who were about to take their trou- 
bles to a divorce court. They had 
little in common, until someone 
lured them out to a foot-and-fiddle 
session. Today they are closer than 
ever before. 

A refugee from Europe, haunted 
by the grisly memory of years in a 
nazi concentration camp, screamed 
every night in his sleep. He turned 
to square dancing, and his night- 
mares vanished. 

And there’s the lawyer who de- 
veloped heart trouble. He went to 
his doctor, expecting he’d be told to 


take it easy. The prescription: 


square dancing, and lots of it. His 


jaded nerves were soon repaired. 

Bob Osgood and his fellow pro- 
fessionals will swear to those stories. 
It seems as though square dancing 
goes hand in hand with peace of 
mind. 

Perhaps it’s only that square 
dancing is an exhausting physical 
exercise which knocks tensions and 
worries out of people. But Osgood 
and the others think it goes deeper 
than that. In the revival of this 
old-fashioned pastime they see a 
resurgence of neighborliness, a new 
emphasis on family unity, a broad- 
ening of interests, and a widespread 
return to the homely virtues of 
American life. 

Some have found in the dance 
an outlet for a common urge to 
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wear rustic attire. It has to be calico 
and long, full skirts for the ladies; 
loud western shirts, frontier pants, 
and cowboy boots for the gents. 
Some Angelinos claim that square 
dancing is particularly a “men’s 
dance” because men can indulge 
their fancies for riotous colors and 
comfort without worrying about 
convention. 

The hold which square dancing 
has on its fans was shown dramati- 
cally recently. A bill was introduced 
in the California legislature which 
would have required every caller to 
take out a license. Square-dance 
clubs, schools, and P.T.A.’s opposed 
the bill so vigorously that it died a 
quick death. “Don’t tamper with 
this thing—it’s too big—you can’t 
fight democracy!” was the tenor of 
messages which poured in on 
astounded legislators. 

That, in the last analysis, is the 
hallmark of square dancing, the 
pure democracy of it. With its mass 
intermingling of people, rich and 
poor and in-between, workers and 
bosses, leaders and followers, it has 
helped to weld the endless varieties 
of Americans. As one caller put it, 
with a perhaps more enthusiastic 
than accurate choice of adverbs, 
“It’s so horribly democratic!” 

How “horribly democratic” square 
dancing is can be demonstrated by 
the story Osgood tells about a Los 
Angeles suburb. The little city was 
riven with caste lines, with the 
country-club section aloof from the 
middle class and the middle class 
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having nothing to do with the 
wrong-side-of-the-tracks. 

Then the town caught the bug. 
Four thousand people answered the 
siren call of “Gents to the center! 
Swing, swing, everybody swing!” 
Square dancing cut across class 
lines and gave a new meaning to 
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community life in the city. The 
local newspaper editorialized ex- 
ultantly, “This is the most remark- 
able activity in the 61 years of the 
community. It is this know-your- 
neighbor relationship that cements 
a town and makes it a place where 
citizens will work together.” 


What to Do When the Atom Bomb Strikes 


HEN you see a light 100 times brighter than the sun, then you 
will know an atom bomb has fallen. You may have one, two, 
or three seconds between the light and the blast. There will be no time 
to make your will. Or go to the cellar. Or to your bomb shelter. Or 
run upstairs to cover the sleeping children. Or to forgive your enemies. 
Or to apologize to your husband. Or to go to confession. Or to say the 
Rosary you were always going to say, you know. No time to shave, 
or fix your face. No time, no time while time ticks out: one, two, three. 
We are here under the atom bomb, like one who watches a thun- 
derstorm. The watcher watches (and we, the watchers) the lightning 
dash. The bright light is in his eye and he counts (one, two, three, 
and four) until the blast strikes his ear. And he is complacent because 
he knows how far away the lightning struck. 

But when the atom bomb strikes! You may count (one, two, and 
perhaps three) but, then, you cease to count. You are dead. 

The question is what to do in those few seconds. The thing to 
do is to make an act of contrition. And a good one. In fact, a perfect one. 

When you see the light (100 times brighter than the Fatima sun) 
you have no time. You are seconds from eternity. 

So, practice. When you see the lightning flash, see if you can be 
ready before the thunder crashes. If you fail once, or if you fail twice, 
you may still have a third chance. But when the atom bomb flashes, 
it is your last chance. 

When you see the storm front gathering, and the clouds rolling 
up against the wind, and the leaves of the trees turning upside down, 
and the yellow light, you know that a thunderstorm is near. 

When you hear the world’s knives bickering in their sheaths, and 
the curses of those who wear them, and the mustering armies, you 
know that war, and the atom bomb, are near. 

Now, more than ever before, you know not the day, nor the hour, 
nor the atom. Paul West in Our Sunday Visitor (24 Sept. ’50). 











His Holiness speaks for the Church, and the Church is for all races 


Pope Pius Receives 


An American Negro 


By ROI OTTLEY 


Roi Ottley is foreign correspondent 
for the Pittsburgh Courier, and for the 
Overseas News Agency. He is the author 
of two books, New World A’Coming 
and Black Odyssey, and contributes to 
national magazines. 


Bout 9 o’clock one gray morn- 
ing in Rome, I was startled 
awake in my room at the Hotel 
de la Ville by the 
stuttering, insistent 
ring of the telephone. 
I lifted the receiver 
in a half-sleepy daze. 
I heard a_ babbling 
Italian voice say that 
an important man 
stood in the lobby 
waiting impatiently 
to see me. I bounded 
out of bed, hastily 
pulled on my clothes, 
and zoomed down- 
stairs to find a gold- 
braided messenger bearing a gold- 
engraved invitation. The invitation 
announced that I had been granted 
a private audience with His Holi- 
ness, Pope Pius XII — the first 
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ever granted a Negro correspondent. 
But it was not the first distinc- 
tion the Church has granted Ne- 
groes. Four Popes are believed to 
have been Negroes. They were 
Victor, Melchiades, Gelasius, and 
Adrian. Melchiades led Christiani- 
ty to its final triumph against the 
Roman Empire. Nearly 20 Negroes 
have been elevated to sainthood, 
among them Bene- 
dict the Moor, and 
Moses of Abyssinia. 
Cyprian and Augus- 
tine may have been 
Negroes. St. Augus- 
tine, incidentally, de- 
clared that no true 
believer in God could 
assert that a Negro 
was not the equal of a 

white man. 
I was thinking 
about those Negro 
Popes and saints as I 
entered the rambling Pontifical 
Palace. There I became involved in 
pomp and circumstance. The Pope’s 
chambers are at the end of a long 
series of crimson-and-gold reception 
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rooms, each a little smaller than the 
last, each a little emptier of people. 
By the time you reach His Holiness, 
the world, race questions included, 
has receded somewhat. I was met 
by two Swiss Guards, wearing uni- 
forms of blue, red, and yellow. 
They bristled with swords and 
spears. When they had carefully 
examined my credentials, they di- 
rected me up a sweeping marble 
stairway, which opened on the cob- 
blestoned courtyard of St. Damas- 
us. This led to a little elevator hid- 
den under an archway. The elevator 
deposited me in a long corridor 
which led into the huge Hall of 
Benediction. 

From this point, as I remember, 
I walked through 11 rooms before 
I reached the Pope’s antechamber. 
At each doorway, I was met by 
gold-braided Papal Guards, standing 
stiffly at attention and clanking with 
swords. Each one escorted me the 
length of the room he guarded to 
the next one. | felt like a baton in a 
relay race, but I loved the important 
air the pomp gave me. Finally, | 
came to the Pope’s outer chamber, 
where a dozen or so dignitaries 
mingled, waiting to see the Pontiff. 
The group included two purple-clad 
cardinals, five ceremonially dressed 
diplomats, and a three-star general 
of the U.S. Army, who was mani- 
festly surprised to see his Negro 
countryman in such august circles. 

The papal chamberlain, wearing 
a broad sash strung with medals, 
announced my name in a sonorous 
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voice. He came forward ceremoni- 
ously, asked for my invitation, ex- 
amined it carefully, and led the 
way into a short vestibule, where 
I met a bald-headed dignitary in 
scarlet. His manner was _ perfunc- 
tory but helpful. He quickly rose 
from a desk; we exchanged a few 
words of cheer, and then he asked 
me who I was. Once the amenities 
were finished, he gave me a quick 
run-through of the etiquette ob- 
served in meeting the Holy Father, 
swished me about quickly, led me 
briskly through a small, black ma- 
hogany door, and into a spacious 
cream-white chamber, with a row 
of tall windows. 

The speed and smoothness of 
these operations was breathtaking. 
But in the Pope’s study the speed 
and pageantry eased up. The scar- 
let-clad dignitary genuflected, and 
formally presented me to Pope Pius 
XII. He genuflected again, bowed 
away gracefully, closed the door 
noiselessly, and left me alone with 
His Holiness. The book-lined room, 
in a color scheme of gold and 
white, contained elegantly turned 
gold furniture, paintings of Popes 
long dead, a paper-crowded, massive 
desk that exacted respectful dis- 
tance, and a huge white marble 
fireplace, upon which stood a large, 
loudly ticking gold clock. 

The bespectacled Pontiff sat in a 
huge gold chair. His manner was 
unhurried, his eyes friendly. He 
wore a cream-colored cassock and 
skull cap. A heavy golden cross 
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hung from a chain around his neck. 
He was a straight, strong, thin and 
tranquil figure. Though he looked 
austere, the first awkward period 
quickly vanished as he extended 
his hand for me to shake. His hand 
was soft and small. But his face had 
strong, disciplined lines. 

His Holiness asked surprisingly 
acute questions about Negroes in 
America, though he had never be- 
fore talked with a Negro from the 
U.S. He inspired a remarkable con- 
fidence, which led me into describ- 
ing briefly conditions under which 
many Negroes live in America. The 
Pope was manifestly pained by the 
report. But he brightened percep- 
tibly, when he told me of reports 
gathered by parish priests in Italy 
during the war, which described 
Negroes stationed in the country as 
kind, good-humored, and winning. 
Then he asked me to convey a 
“special message” to Negroes in the 
U.S. (which I duly reported in the 
Negro press at the time.) He 
sighed and momentarily seemed to 
be gathering his strength. When he 
next spoke, his words were uttered 
with great emphasis. He asked that 
I report the Holy Father’s hope for 
the Negro’s happiness, well-being 
and ultimate triumph over racial 
obstacles. Thus, by implication, did 
the Pontiff bring to the Negro’s side 
the moral weight of the Church. 

As supreme ruler of an organi- 
zation which for 2,000 years has 
helped mold civilization, Pope Pius 


has not allowed the Church to for- 
feit the initiative in the racial crisis 
of our time. For example, he has 
clearly struck out against racial 
marriage laws: “No human law 
can take from man the natural and 
primitive right to marriage.” He 
has sought to broaden racial repre- 
sentation within the Church by the 
revolutionary elevation of Negro 
bishops in Africa and of a Chinese 
cardinal. “This Church,” he as- 
serted, “does not belong to one race 
or one people, or one nation, but 
to all peoples of the human family.” 
His position has been reflected in 
the outspoken defense of Negro 
rights by the Catholic clergy in the 
U.S. The editors of the Pope’s 
newspaper, L’Osservatore Romano, 
recently translated Vincent Baker’s 
book, Negro Youth and Soctal Ac- 
tion. 

These were a few of the things 
in my mind while I spoke with this 
spiritual leader of 20 million Negro 
Catholics, including a half million 
in the U.S. I suspect the Pontiff 
read my mind. In any case, he eyed 
me steadily for a moment, his long 
expressive hands fingering his large 
gold crucifix, his eyes sparkling be- 
hind glasses. His face, pale as fine 
Carrara marble, broke into a smile. 
“Yes,” Pope Pius XII said firmly, 
“the Negroes will one day live like 
other men.” That was indeed the 
only racially positive note that I 
heard sounded during two years in 


Europe. 




















We can shoot from sun to sun when we turn lead into light 


Rocket Journey to the Stars 


By AUGUSTE PICCARD 


Condensed chapter of a book* 


F WE are ever to travel far 
away from our earth, outside 
our planetary system, to the 
neighborhood of other suns, 
we shall have to travel by 

rocket. To produce enough motive 
power, we shall have to annihilate 


matter, transform it into light. If 
we transform 1/30 of a gram of 
lead into light every second, or 2.9 
kg. a day, and direct this light 
downwards, we will obtain a lift- 
ing power of one ton. 

Thus we can lift a space ship. Its 
speed, once it escapes the gravity 
pull of the earth, will increase 
every second by 10 meters per sec- 
_ond. The distance separating it 
from the earth will increase with 
the square of the time. Suppose we 
take off for our first trip on a day 
when sun, earth, Mars, Jupiter, 
Saturn, and Neptune are roughly 
in alignment. 


1 gram = 0.035 ounce 

1 kilogram = 2.2 pounds 

To change Centigrade temperatures to 
Fahrenheit, multiply by 9, divide by 5, 
and add 32. 


1 light-year = 5,880,000,000,000 miles. 


One day and 11 hours after leave 
ing the earth, we are in the vicinity 
of Mars. Mars, of all the planets of 
our sun, most resembles the earth, 
so that it is there that we are most 
likely to find life. But do not forget 
that Mars is 1.53 times farther away 
from the sun than the earth is. This 
means a temperature of —40° C 
for the average on the surface of 
Mars. If there is life, it is quite dif- 
ferent from ours. Plants, animals, 
and men as we know them cer- 
tainly cannot live on Mars. We shall 
not, therefore, attempt to stop, but 
shall continue at a speed which, 
increasing from second to second, 


*Between Earth and Sky. Copyright, 1950, and reprinted with permission of the Falcon 
Press, Toronto, Ont., Canada. 157 pp. $3.50. 11 
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is now 1,260 km. per second. In 
four days we shall be very near 
Jupiter. In five days and 20 hours 
we shall go past Saturn, and we 
could go through its rings if we 
wished. (This exploit is not recom- 
mended, as there is great risk of 
having an unpleasant collision.) In 
7 days and 15 hours, we shall have 
covered half the distance separating 
us from Neptune. Every second our 
speed has increased by 10 meters 
per second, so that it is now 6,580 
km.—the radius of the earth—per 
second, 1/46 of the velocity of light! 
If we intend to turn back after 


reaching Neptune, now is the time 
to apply the brakes. 

We turn our rocket; we direct 
its ray of light away from the sun. 


We slow down second by second. 
Twenty-five hours later we go past 
Uranus. Another seven days, and 
we shall have just about destroyed 
our momentum. We see the mys- 
terious planet, Neptune, the glory 
of the astronomers who calculated 
its position before they had ever 
seen it.* It is a dark, gray mass. 
Indeed, the sun is much farther 
away from us, 30 times more dis- 
tant than from the earth. Observe 
the sun through a dark glass; it is 
hardly more than a bright dot. The 
sun radiates here 900 times less 
light and heat than on the earth. 
That is why Neptune is so dark. 
It is also very cold. Receiving 900 
times less heat per square meter 
than the earth, Neptune can only 

*See CaTHo.ic Dicest, Feb., 1950, page 6. 
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give out 900 times less heat. This 
leads us to about —220° C for the 
average temperature of Neptune. 
Consequently we shall not linger 
long in such an inhospitable climate. 

We are still training our lumi- 
nous jet away from the sun. The 
rocket finally stops and starts back 
in an accelerating flight towards 
the sun. In 7 days and 15 hours we 
shall have reached once more the 
fantastic speed of 6,580 km. per 
second. We turn the rocket about 
so as to apply the brakes, and 7 
days and 15 hours later, having 
traveled 30 days and 12 hours, we 
land on Earth, provided we have 
not lost our way. It was precisely 
to stake out our route with easily 
recognized landmarks that we chose 
a time when the planets were in 
alignment. We have consumed only 
87 kg. of lead for the whole of our 
journey. 

The first question which the 
reader will probably ask is: could a 
man survive such a journey? Would 
not these astronomical speeds de- 
stroy all life in our cabin? Here, 
the physicist’s reply is No. Life in 
our cabin would be quite pleasant. 
The passenger would be subjected 
to a constant force (from the accel- * 
eration) equal to his weight on the 
surface of the earth. This means 
that he would not experience any 
extraordinary sensations. If he did 
not look out of the small portholes 
of the cabin, he might well believe 
himself comfortably settled in some 
solitary spot of our own planet, far 
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Professor Piccard, author of this 
article, is one of the world’s best- 
known physicists. He is famous for 
his investigations into radioactivity 
and atmospheric electricity. At 
Augsburg, Germany, he made his 
first balloon ascent with his assist- 
ant Kipfer to a height of 51,793 
feet. From Zurich in 1932 he made 
an ascent of 55,577 feet, and made 
observations of cosmic rays and 
other scientific phenomena. More 
recently he has made experiments 
with a bathysphere with which to 
penetrate the depths of the ocean. 


away from any disturbing noises. 


What are the dangers of such a 
journey? If we put aside the possi- 
bility that the pilot may lose his 
way and land on some uninhabit- 
able planet, the only danger is col- 
lision with shooting stars or still 


smaller particles. Shooting stars are 
rare. A much more likely danger is 
meeting with cosmic dust. We 
know little about how much there 
is in outer space. If we remember 
that the rocket will go about as fast 
as the alpha rays of radium, we will 
realize that even a few molecules 
of air, met in flight, would pierce 
the walls of the cabin and riddle 
the travelers to death. 

There is no need to worry about 
all this yet, however. Physicists 
know—and indeed are absolutely 
certain—that if they can transform 
into light the thirtieth of a gram 
of matter per second, this light will 
be sufficient to carry our space ship. 
But unfortunately, physicists do not 
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at all know how to completely de- 
stroy matter; still less do they know 
how they could aim in a given direc- 
tion the light thus obtained. 

To propel the rocket, light must 
be aimed in one direction only. A 
lamp of only 30 watts appreciably 
heats the aiming mirror of a head- 
light. But replace our lamp of 30 
watts by one of 3 billion kilowatts, 
a hundred thousand million times 
more powerful, and our mirror 
would be vaporized in spite of any 
imaginable cooling device. The heat 
of the rocket’s jet will be far too 
high for any nozzle to resist. That 
is a detail, you will say; the energy 
is the essential problem. We quite 
agree, but until this detail is taken 
care of there will be no atomic in- 
terplanetary travel. 

Are, then, true astronautics con- 
ceivable? Will men ever be able to 
go still farther than our planetary 
system, to travel freely in inter- 
stellar space, and visit the distant 
suns which shine in our nocturnal 
sky? Here, the answer seems to 
be simple. The approach to most 
fixed stars must remain barred to 
mankind forever. And this for a 
very commonplace reason: they are 
too far away. Sirius, the brightest 
of the fixed stars, is so far off that 
its light takes ten years to reach us. 
Other less important stars are near- 
er to the earth, but the distance of 
all of them is measured in light- 
years. For the great majority of 
stars we shall find times which run 
into thousands of years. Will no 
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mortal ever be able, then, to cover 
the distances that separate us from 
those mysterious worlds? 

Before answering, we must note 
a very curious fact. Einstein’s theo- 
ry of relativity asserts that time has 
no absolute measure. It is relative. 
Its flow depends on speed. The 
faster a body travels, the less time 
flows for it. If two bodies separate, 
one remaining motionless and the 
other traveling to return finally to- 
wards the first body, the duration 
of the separation will not be the 
same for both. The faster the mov- 
ing body has traveled, the less will 
time, measured by any means mov- 
ing along with it, have advanced 
during the journey. If the speed of 
the traveler could reach the velocity 
of light, time would cease to flow 
for him. 

If we neglect the matter of en- 
ergy and propulsion, then we can 
imagine perfectly well a_ rocket 
holding several persons and_ six 
months’ supplies in an_ airtight 
cabin. Let this machine take off 
with a very great acceleration. In 
a short while our travelers will have 
acquired a speed almost equal to 
the velocity of light. 

Observed from the earth with a 
terrestrial clock, then, our rocket 
will take thousands of years to 
reach distant stars, and even mil- 
lions of years, if the astronauts wish 
to visit the spiral nebulae and re- 
turn to our earth. But by a very 
curious effect of relativity, time, 
measured in the cabin of our rock- 
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et, will have advanced by only a 
few months at the moment when 
the rocket once more comes into 
contact with our earth. With a few 
hundred pounds of supplies our 
travelers will have had enough food 
to stave off hunger. They will hard- 
ly have aged, while countless gen- 
erations will have succeeded one 
another on our planet. If the rocket 
has been in the neighborhood of 
the distant spiral nebulae, the hu- 
man race will very probably have 
disappeared from the earth, and our 
travelers will be able to repeople it, 
if it is still habitable. 

All this seems to be pure fancy, 
and yet Einstein’s theory is unassail- 
able. The pure transformation of 
mass into energy foreseen 40 years 
ago by Einstein is achieved today 
on a large scale industrially. His 
theory, incomprehensible to most 
of us, has obtained such a resound- 
ing victory that we are forced to 
surrender to its authority. 

If the problems of propulsion and 
collisions find a practical solution, 
our interstellar journey will be pos- 
sible. Imagine an airport of the fu- 
ture. Several rockets are ready to 
leave. You have the choice. Do you 
wish to return in a year? In a cen- 
tury? In a hundred thousand years 
or in a million years? Misanthropes 
could flee from present society. Bi- 
ologists would return regularly 
every hundred thousand years to 
study the evolution of living beings, 
and geologists would choose the 
longest journey so as to take a pho- 
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tograph ‘every million years. Pro- 
jected at the rate of 20 shots a sec- 
ond, this would make a fine film 
where the formation and disappear- 
ance of mountains and continents 
could be witnessed. 

What would interest us more in 
this kind of travel would evidently 
be to find a world closely resem- 
bling our own. Among the enor- 
mous number of stars forming our 
Milky Way there are certainly 
thousands similar to our sun. It is 
more than probable that they are 
also surrounded by planets and that 
among the latter there are some re- 
sembling our earth physically. If we 
passed by one of these planets, we 
should see there, as over here, seas, 
continents, mountains, glaciers, riv- 
ers, and lakes. The atmosphere 
would have about the same compo- 
sition as our own; the temperature 
would be like ours. Life would cer- 


tainly be possible there. If we land- 
ed equipped with plant seeds and 
were followed, like Noe, by domes- 
tic animals, we could found a col- 
ony there. It would be glorious to 
cross our galaxy and to see it as it 


is seen from a distant nebula. 

On our way, we would go near a 
few fixed stars. Some are very much 
like our sun; some younger, some 
older. Some are so large that our 
entire planetary system could fi 
within them. In our wild 
through the Milky Way we could 
salute the magnificent nebula in 
Orion which can be seen from the 
earth with ordinary binoculars; ad- 
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mire the nebula in Cygnus, one of 
the finest of the filamentous type, 
and the one in Omega, which ap- 
pears, as the nebula in Orion, as a 
mass of luminous clouds with a 
mysterious splendor. We would 
pass near star clusters of a thousand 
glittering suns. 

We may turn to follow a comet 
in all its beauty, adorned with a 
long tail. There are many comets 
traveling in interstellar space. They 
are only little stars after all. Their 
mass is very sinall, and producés 
only an insignificant gravitation. If 
a comet comes near a star, the lumi- 
nous radiation of the star produces 
a very curious phenomenon: the 
luminous pressure becomes more 
powerful than the star’s gravitation. 
The comet’s superficial dust is 
blown far away and forms the tail 
we can admire on photographs and 
old prints. The phenomenon is rage, 
and no young person of today has 
seen one with his own eyes. 

Just the diameter of the galaxy 
we are leaving is 100,000 light-years 
in length. Scientists have had much 
trouble in ascertaining the structure 
of this galaxy, our Milky Way. As 
our terrestrial globe is a part of it, 
we are not distant enough to get a 
general view of it. What has helped 
the astronomers is the fact that out- 
side our galaxy are found other 
galaxies, millions of light-years 
away, which usually appear to us 
in the form of spiral nebulae. There 
is only one near enough to be just 
visible to the naked eye: that is the 
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famous nebula in Andromeda. The 
others can be seen only with a tele- 
scope. The great Mount Wilson 
telescope has discovered nebulae at 
distances of about 200 million light- 
years. 

As we see those nebulae at vari- 
ous angles, we can get a good idea 
of their general structure. The neb- 
ula in which we live is relatively 
little known; we shall make up for 
this gap in science. The reader has 
guessed our intention. We shall 
pass by all the stars of our sky 


in one stroke, cross our galaxy, 
emerge from it, and, at a distance 
of 1 million light-years, take a look 
behind us. Will we see a spiral 
nebulae like the Ursa Major nebula, 
the Andromeda nebula or the Tri- 
angulum nebula? From what we 
know already from our poor van- 
tage point on Earth it would seem 
so. To know for certain what our 
galaxy looks like we will have to 
wait until the technical details of 
building a space ship have been 
overcome. 


Smart Little Alecks 


I was reading a story to my small niece about the busy little ants. It related 


how they worked all day, carrying and building. 
“And what do you think happens to the industrious fellow at the end 


of the day?” I asked. 


“Some lazy little girl like me probably steps on him,” she answered airily. 
Mrs. Ida Roeling in the Times-Picayune New Orleans States (3 Sept. ’50). 


Hex mother was absent from the evening meal. Eight-year-old Millie sat in 


her chair and pretended to take her place. 
Millie’s solemn, matronly air annoyed her older brother, who challenged 
her, “So you’re mother tonight? Well, if you’re mother, tell me how much is 


six times nine.” 


Calmly and without hesitating, Millie answered, “I’m busy now; ask 


your father.” 


Mrs. Z. Seifried in the Times-Picayune New Orleans States (3 Sept. 50). 





cA cuiLp, looking into the garden, cried out: “Oh, mommy, here’s a big 
lion coming up the garden path!” The mother looked out, saw only a dog, 
and said severely, “Kitty, you know that’s not true. Here you are, preparing 
for First Communion, and you tell lies!) Go up to your room at once and tell 
God you’re sorry.” 

When Kitty came downstairs again, her mother asked, “Did you tell God 
you were sorry?” Kitty nodded. “And what did God say?” 

“God said, ‘It’s quite all right, Miss Brown. When I was young, I, too, 
thought all big dogs were lions.’ ” The Redemptorist Record (May-June ’50). 














Stalin still plots revenge for the communist defeat in the 
Spanish civil war 


Why People Hate Franco 


By JAMES A. MAGNER 


Condensed from a pamphlet* 


Ho kept Spain 
out of the UN? 
Stalin did. He worked 
through the Polish rep- 
resentative to the UN, 
Professor Lange, once 
an American citizen 
and a former faculty 
member at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Stalin 
has hated Franco from 
the beginning of the 
Spanish civil war in 
1936. His hatred has been reflected 
ever since in the left-wing press in 


the U.S. and Europe. 


Communist leaders _ represent 
Franco as a bloody Fascist, a pint- 
size Hitler, a peanut Mussolini, his 
hands smeared with’ gore, and his 
face smudged with ashes. Ameri- 
cans are familiar with this type of 
caricature of him in the daily pa- 
pers. The constant cry of the com- 
munists, which reaches a scream in 
the Daily Worker and the Nation, 
is that Franco must be destroyed 
before we can deal with Spain. The 
“cold war” between Spain and Rus- 
sia began long before the “cold 
war” between Russia and the U.S. 

At the outset of the Spanish civil 


*The Heart of the Spanish Matter. Copyright, 


war, few people in the 
U.S. knew the issues. 
There was a_ wide- 
spread story that the 
Church in Spain was 
getting what it de- 
served. The American 
people, never much 
concerned with Spain, 
were taught that the 
Spanish civil war was 
a desperate attempt by 
General Franco to de- 
stroy the legal Republic. Names 
were made up to simplify things. 
The regime in Madrid became 
known as the “Loyalists” or “Re- 
publicans.” The forces of General 
Franco were branded as “Rebels” 
or “Fascists.” 

This has been the line of the com- 
munists ever since. Hardly a day 
goes by without some thumping of 
the drums in the press against 
Franco. Recognition of his govern- 
ment would be a national disaster! 
The name Franco is an obsession 
with the communists. Even in the 
New York communist parade on 
May 1, 1950, banners read, “Prevent 
Any Aid to Franco Spain.” 

The reason for all this is simple. 
1950, by the author. Reprinted with permis- 


sion of the Charles Carroll Forum, 620 Michigan Ave., N.E., Washington, D.C. 35 pp. 17 
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Spain was the battleground of com- 
munism in the Spanish civil war. 
The communists lost that war. 
They have been smarting over their 
wounds ever since. And they have 
been waiting to come back and to 
take over, as they have taken over 
Poland, the Baltic States, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Y ugosla- 
via, and other Balkans. Communist 
Russia now has China under its 
power. It would like to have Spain, 
too. 

That is the heart of the matter. 

As early as March 16, 1936, Bela 
Kun arrived in Barcelona to set up 
the strategy which later was to be 
so successful in Poland, Hungary, 
and Czechoslovakia. The “Loyalist” 
government promoted the “class” 
struggle. 

Calvo Sotelo, Rightist spokesman, 
July 7, 1936, called the attention of 
the government to 411 churches de- 
stroyed or sacked; 269 persons as- 
sassinated; 1,287 injured in criminal 
attacks; 113 general strikes. 

A communist leader in the Cor- 
tes, Dolores Iburrari, later known 
as La Pasionaria, arose from her 
seat and screamed, “That is your 
last speech, Sefor Sotelo.” Five 
nights later, the government police 
called at Sotelo’s home, took him 
away in a police wagon, murdered 
him, and dumped his body in a 
Madrid cemetery. The government 
acted as though nothing had hap- 
pened. It was clear that civil liberty 
and order were about to be totally 
extinguished. 
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Soldier patriots had to beat the 
communists to the gun, if Spain 
and her Christian culture were to 
survive. 

On July 17, 1936, the counterrevo- 
lution, spearheaded by most of the 
national army, was unleashed. 
Within a week, half of Spain was 
in Nationalist hands. General San- 
jurjo, who had been selected to 
lead, was killed at the outset in an 
airplane accident. His mantle fell 
upon Generals Franco and Mola. 

But the communists were well 
prepared. They seized the arsenals 
in Madrid and in Barcelona. They 
threw open the jails and armed the 
criminals. They began an unbridled 
assault against the Church. In the 
carnage which followed, more than 
11,000 Religious and 12 bishops 
were killed, more than 20,000 
churches, convents, and_ schools 
were destroyed or sacked. The sav- 
agery against priests, nuns, and 
brothers and the profanation of 
churches showed the communist 
hand. 

The streets of Madrid and Barce- 
lona were placarded with mam- 
moth pictures of Lenin and Stalin 
and with the hammer and sickle. 
Names of streets were changed to 
honor the Russian heroes of com- 
munism. 

The Loyalists exhausted the gold 
reserve of Spain. As early as Nov. 
17, 1936, $530 million worth of 
Spanish gold arrived in Odessa, 
Russia, from the Bank of Spain. 
National treasure of more than 
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$800 million was exported by the 
so-called Republicans before the civ- 
il war was over. It went to Mexico 
and elsewhere, for the conduct of 
the war, for propaganda purposes, 
and for the personal use of Red 
refugees. 

But the attempt to foist a com- 
munist regime on Spain failed. 
Madrid fell before the triumphant 
march of the Nationalist troops. In 
March, 1939, the Nationalist regime 
under General Franco became the 
government of Spain. Beginning 
with Guatemala, 53 states, includ- 
ing the U.S., recognized the gov- 
ernment of Franco. Needless to say, 
Stalin’s Russia was not among 
them. On the contrary, Stalin im- 
mediately began to broaden the 
world propaganda 
against Nationalist Spain, and to 


basis of his 


prepare the assault which is still in 
the offing. 

Axis powers used the Spanish 
civil war as a dress rehearsal for 


the 2nd World War, but Franco 
never was an ally of the Axis dur- 
ing that war. Despite the campaigns 
of left-wingers in the U.S. to “Lift 
the Embargo Against Republican 
Spain,” Franco refused to be pushed 
into the Axis league. 

Hitler, in a letter to Mussolini, 
dated Dec. 21, 1940, complained, 
“Spain refuses to collaborate with 
the Axis powers. I am afraid that 
Franco is going to commit the folly 
of his life. I deplore all this because 
we had finished our plans to cross 
into Spain on Jan. 10 and to attack 
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Gibraltar at the beginning of Feb- 
ruary.” As brought out in the Nu- 
remberg documents, the German 
Chief of Staff Jodl stated that 
“bringing Spain in on our side and 
making it possible to occupy Gibral- 
tar was prevented by that Spanish 
Minister, or better, that Jesuit [sic] 
Serrano Suner.” 

Franco’s resistance to Hitler, 
when the Allies were in desperate 
straits, was a decisive factor in the 
final outcome of the war. In the 
words of Winston Churchill: “There 
is no doubt that if Spain had yield- 
ed to German blandishments and 
pressure at that juncture (Novem- 
ber, 1942), our burdens would have 
been much heavier... . The main 
credit is undoubtedly due to the 
Spanish resolve to keep out of the 
war... . 1 shall always consider it 
service rendered at this time by 
Spain not only to the United King- 
dom but to the cause of the UN.” 

The war was hardly over when 
communists resumed their propae 
ganda against Franco. They put out 
lurid reports of tyranny in Spain 
and of horrible conditions in the 
prisons and daily predictions of the 
downfall of Franco. 

Meanwhile, Franco went on quiet- 
ly with reconstruction. Spain was 
poor in natural resources, by our 
standards. Franco had to work 
without Spain’s gold reserves, which 
the Loyalists had shipped off to 
Russia and Mexico. He had to de- 
pend upon the hard work of the 
people. A series of droughts from 
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1945 on intensified his difficulties. 
But he rebuilt roads, bridges, 
churches, institutions, schools, and 
houses, and even complete cities. 
He reorganized labor along nation- 
al lines; set up courts of arbitration. 
Franco changed the government 
from the military state to what has 
been called the corporative state. 
The chief legislative body of the 
regime consists of the Cortes, a 
body of about 400 men. Of these, 
50 are selected on a regional basis. 
The others represent the professions 
or are university presidents, ap- 
pointees of the Chief of State, or 


members of the trades unions elect- 
ed by the workers. The largest bloc 
is made up of union men. A Coun- 
cil of the Realm serves as a cabinet. 
In it are the highest ranking prelate 


of the Catholic Church, the Cap- 
tain-General of the military forces; 
the president of the Council of 
State; the president of the Supreme 
Court; the president of the Spanish 
Institute; a councilor elected by 
each of the four groups represented 
in the Cortes; and three councilors 
named by the Chief of State, one 
from members of the Cortes, one 
from the Cortes as named by him, 
and one elective. 

According to the Law of 1945, 
“all Spaniards of both sexes above 
the age of 21 have the right and 
duty to vote when a referendum 
is held.” The voting is secret, but 
the counting of ballots may be wit- 
nessed by anyone. 


On July 6, 1947, the Law of Suc- 
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cession to the Chief of State was 
submitted to a referendum. The 
Spanish people had lived under 
Franco for nine years from the end 
of the civil war. All entitled to the 
vote were urged to exercise their 
patriotic duty in the referendum. 
The voters knew perfectly well the 
issues: 1. Whether Spain should be 
a kingdom; 2. whether General 
Franco should be the Chief of 
State in the meantime; 3. whether 
the king, when selected, should 
abide by the fundamental laws of 
the regime as already formulated. 

The turnout of voters was phe- 
nomenal, a total of 15,219,564 out 
of a potential 17,178,812. More than 
92% voted favorably. They com- 
prised 82.34% of the total census. 
The referendum of July 7, 1947, 
showed beyond reasonable doubt 
that the Spaniards wanted Franco. 

All this has been more than the 
communists could bear. As early as 
1946, Russia accused Spain of man- 
ufacturing atom bombs and build- 
ing battleships. She told the Secu- 
rity Council of the UN that Spain 
under Franco was a major threat to 
world peace. The charges were in- 
vestigated, and the Security Coun- 
cil voted that Spain was not any 
such threat. The Soviet group then 
took the question to the General 
Assembly of the UN. Possibly with 
the idea that something should be 
done to appease the communists, 
the General Assembly voted to re- 
move the ambassadors of its mem- 
ber nations from Madrid. 
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Nobody maintains that every- 
thing is perfect in Spain or that the 
government of Franco leaves noth- 
ing to be desired. Neither does any- 


WHY PEOPLE 


one in his right senses say that 
about the Labor government in 
England or even the U.S. admin- 
istration. 

Moreover, in his address in New 
York, on Sept. 19, 1949, before the 
Pan American Society of the U.S., 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
declared, “We maintain diplomatic 
relations with other countries pri- 
marily because we are all on the 
same planet and must do business 
with each other. We do not estab- 
lish an embassy or legation in a 
foreign country to show approval 
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of its government.” In view of his 
statement, and in view of the fact 
that Spain has avoided any act of 
provocation against us, one wonders 
on what other planet Spain must 
be! 

There can be no doubt, in view 
of all the facts, that Stalin wishes 
to try again to make Spain a mili- 
tary bastion of the Soviet bloc of 
nations. If he cannot succeed in this 
before an all-out “shooting war” 
starts, he will use paid agents and 
well-meaning but mistaken public 
opinion to keep Spain out of the 
North Atlantic Pact. He will try 
to keep the U.S. away from any 
diplomatic, economic, or military 
alliance with Spain. 


Age of Innocence 


cA LINER was plowing through the blue-green waters of the Pacific en route 
to South America. Up forward, a prince of the Church reclined on a deck 
chair. He laid aside his golden cross and red moire cape. Suddenly, a small 
boy snatched these symbols of majesty and began to strut up and down the 
deck with them. The little one’s father angrily took the cross and cape from 
his small son. 
“Let him be,” 


said Cardinal Pacelli. “Little children bless all they touch.” 
John Crafton in the Far East (Sept. 50). 


Age of Simplicity 

©Ussirine St. Peter’s in Rome, Brother Walter Beneke, a Maryknoller from 
California, walked through the crowd which had just come from a papal 
audience. He saw a gray-haired woman of about 80 sitting on the basilica 
steps crying. 

“When I saw that she was an American, I asked if I could help her,” 
he said. “She shook her head and told me, ‘I have been helped. There are 
only two things in the world that I ever really wanted to see. One was a city, 


the other a person. I saw both this morning.’ ” 
The Brooklyn Tablet (19 Aug. 750). 








The blood of martyrs is still the seed of Christians 


Executions at I-Hsien 


By SISTER M. FRANCES LAUGHLIN 


In 1947, 


two young Chinese priests were arrested in Shantung province 


by the communists, tried before the people’s court, and put to death. This 
account was written from verbal testimony of eye-witnesses, especially that 
of Sister Angela Liang, a principal in several of the incidents. Names of per- 
sons and places are fictitious, to avert reprisals, but the facts are true. 


Hsien is a bleak back-coun- 
try village of clay-walled 
houses and narrow clay 
streets. It is in a region of 
unfertile soil, is plagued by 
an endless cycle of flood and 


drought, and for many years was 
distinguished mainly for its mis- 


fortunes. But in 1930 it became the 
seat of the Apostolic Prefecture. 
This, together with its cathedral 
and the large mod- yy. gy ( 
ern Sacred Heart y) Up 
mission, gave the 4 
village enviable {iM 
prestige. The peo- 
ple, sturdy, honest 
peasants, had man- 
aged to cling to 
their leadership 
even in the throes 
of local wars, 
wholesale bandit- 
ry, and the Japa- 
nese invasion. 
When the Red 


troops came in 
22 


1941, the situation changed. By 1947 
only three priests were left to the 
cathedral: Father Joseph Chang, 
the pastor, aged 34; Father Anthony 
Liang, chaplain to the mission, 
aged 29; and the recently appointed 
curate, Father Chang the Younger. 
Apprehensive parents no longer 
sent their children to the Sisters’ 
boarding school; few villagers dared 
approach the dispensary; the cate- 
chisate was closed. 

The aged sheltered 

at the mission had 

been “advised” by 

the communists to 

seek lodging else- 

where, and most 

of the orphans had 

been taken away 

and placed with 

communist groups. 

Only a few chil- 

dren, blind, lame, 

mentally defective, 

vy) Weg were still in the 
WawwaA orphanage. Of the 
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original Community of 15 Sisters, 
only three remained: Sister Superi- 
or Clara and Sister Rita, both Ger- 
man; and a young Chinese, Sister 
Angela Liang. The communists, for 
reasons best known to themselves, 
consistently refused to permit these 
Sisters to leave I-Hsien. 

Actually, however, neither Sisters 
nor priests appeared to be in imme- 
diate danger. On the contrary, the 
Reds maintained a show of friendly 
relations, for they needed the Sisters 
to tend their wounded, and the 
priests to obtain American medical 
supplies from government-held cit- 
ies. Furthermore, Gen. Sun Tao, 
over-all commander of the Hsien- 
stieh area, was known as a personal 
friend of the Sisters, for his daugh- 
ter had been educated at the mis- 
sion boarding school. 

Early in 1947, communist policy 
began to shift. Reports of religious 
persecution in neighboring villages 
reached I-Hsien, and the people, so 
long familiar with the methods of 
violence, sensed blood in the air. 

Father Liang received the first 
warning on Pentecost. He was hear- 
ing confessions when a young 
woman communist slipped into the 
confessional and urged him to leave 
I-Hsien. The death of the three 
priests had been decided upon, she 
said, and plans were already being 
made for their arrest. Father Liang 
was grateful, but neither he nor his 
confreres could bring themselves to 
abandon their people. 

Days passed into weeks. An al- 


most sinister calm settled over the 
village. There was a disturbing 
change in the attitude of the com- 
munist leaders, especially Gen. Sun 
Tao. The mandarin of Hsien-stieh 
protested solemnly that the mission- 
ers in I-Hsien were quite safe and 
should on no account think of leav- 
ing. But Father Liang was appre- 
hensive. His greatest concern was 
for the three Sisters. Sister Angela, 
young, attractive, and Chinese, was 
in the most difficult position. She 
had been repeatedly urged to marry 
one of the Red leaders, and only 
through the most skillful maneuver- 
ing had she managed to sidetrack 
the issue. There was no doubt, 
however, that under open persecu- 
tion the communists would leave 
her but two choices: to marry or to 
be made common to the soldiers, 
Escape from the village would be 
simple enough. She could easily dis- 
guise herself and make her way to 
the convent in Tsingtao; but there 
was always the restraining fear that 
punishment for her escape would 
fall upon her companions, whose 
foreign appearance made flight ime 
possible. 

Suddenly the communists struck. 
Eight village officials, including Jen 
Hsiao-K’o, the Christian mayor, 
were summarily accused of disobey- 
ing Red ordinances and were sent 
to prison in Hsien-siich without 
trial. About half the men were re- 
leased after light punishment. The 
others, among them the mayor’ 
were questioned under torture and 
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threatened with death if they per- 
sisted in refusing to bring charges 
against the priests in I-Hsien. After 
about two months, the prisoners, 
broken and dazed, uttered a few 
damning accusations against the 
priests. Thereupon, they were 
brought back to JI-Hsien and 
thrown into the village jail. 

On June 11, Father Liang re- 
ceived the second warning. One of 
the imprisoned men, at risk of his 
life, managed to elude his guards, 
and came to the rectory. He told 
the priests that the Reds were deter- 
mined to kill them and would stop 
at nothing until they had accom- 
plished their purpose. The only 
hope of safety lay in immediate 
flight. Calmly, gratefully, the priests 
received this second warning, but 
made no attempt to escape. 

Toward 11 o'clock that night, one 
of the communist officials from 
Hsien-siieh appeared at the rectory 
and asked for a night’s lodging. 
He was received with every mark 
of hospitality, although his manner 
was not wholly reassuring. No 
sooner had the priests and their 
guest retired than a band of Red 
soldiers surrounded the rectory. 

Next morning, as usual, the two 
Fathers Chang went to the cathe- 
dral to say Mass, while Father Li- 
ang prepared to go to the mission 
chapel. Red soldiers were standing 
in the rear of the cathedral when 
the priests arrived, but they made 
no attempt to interfere with serv- 
ices. As soon as Father Chang the 
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Younger finished his Mass, Father 
Joseph Chang began a nuptial Mass. 
He had just reached the Epistle 
when his guest from Hsien-siieh 
entered and blandly announced his 
arrest. Immediately the _ soldiers 
marched to the altar and seized 
him. He pleaded to be allowed to 
finish the Mass, at least for the con- 
solation of the bride and groom, 
but his pleading was answered only 
by mocking laughter and obscene 
jeers. Father Chang the Younger 
was dragged from the sacristy, and 
in a few moments the two were 
joined by Father Liang, who had 
been arrested also. The three priests 
then were marched to Hsien-siieh. 

Imprisonment there was a kind 

hell on earth. The clay-walled 
cells were small, airless, foul, and 
so crowded that the prisoners had 
to remain standing until the turn 
came for each to lie down on the 
stone k’ang (Chinese bed) that was 
built along the wall. The slightest 
motion of the body, if observed by 
the guards, was punished by cruel 
beating. The prisoners were tor- 
mented night and day by vermin 
that swarmed in the filthy cells, and 
in the evening every stitch of cloth- 
ing was taken from them. Driven 
to the verge of madness, these pris- 
oners, once prosperous merchants 
and landowners, had almost ceased 
to act like men. Failure to support 
the principles of communism was 
their only crime. 

Immediately after the priests were 
arrested, the communists began 
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working feverishly to induce per- 
sons to testify against Father Jo- 
seph Chang. As often as three times 
a day the villagers were harangued 
by communist orators, while the 
Christians and those pagans known 
to be in sympathy with the priests 
were rounded up in the cathedral 
and questioned under torture. After 
ten days the communists announced 
that the Christians had brought 
formal charges against their pastor, 
Joseph Chang. The people them- 
selves would be given the right to 
bring him to justice. 

Meanwhile, the mayor and his 
deputy, realizing perhaps that the 
priests could not possibly escape 
death, agreed to cooperate with the 
Reds and thus save their own lives. 
They went about the village as if 
under an evil spell, repeating the 


trumped-up charges and urging the 
people to take revenge on the priest 


who had “so shamefully abused 
their confidence.” 

Father Chang’s trial took place 
July 23. Men, women, and children 
from the entire Hsien-stieh district 
came gayly into I-Hsien. Most of 
them had not been told the purpose 
of the gathering. Some came ex- 
pecting to see an entertaining spec- 
tacle, others out of mere curiosity. 
Only the people of I-Hsien knew 
what was going to happen, and 
they were tensely silent. Toward 9 
o'clock Fathers Chang and Liang 
were brought from Hsien-siieh to 
I-Hsien. Father Liang was locked 
in the mission school while Father 
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Chang was brought to the place of 
trial. 

The people’s court was assembled 
in a large public threshing ground 
within the village. Father Chang 
walked toward the scaffold with his 
usual serenity, but though his step 
was firm his hands trembled slight- 
ly, and his eyes were bright with 
tears. Scarcely had he begun to 
mount the scaffold than one of the 
soldiers struck him so violently that 
he fell sprawling. There was a short 
burst of laughter, shrill, ugly; then 
ominous silence as the priest once 
more climbed the steps to the plat- 
form. 

The trial opened with a blare of 
trumpets and a rousing Red-army 
song. Then Father Chang was 
asked if he were willing to make 
a public confession of his guilt. Be- 
fore he could answer, one of the 
Christians in the crowd called out, 
“Confess, Shen-fu, and they will 
only beat you and let you go!” 
Father Chang expressed his willing- 
ness to confess according to law, 
not realizing that the “law” of the 
people’s court consists in forcing the 
defendant to say whatever the pro- 
secutors put into his mouth. Accu- 
sations were brought against the 
priest, each as absurdly false as the 
other. If he denied his guilt in any 
point he was struck in the face and 
pounded with clubs until he “con- 
fessed.” Communists went through 
the crowd exciting the strangers 
from other villages with lurid ac- 
counts of his “iniquities.” The pur- 
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pose was to arouse the people to 
such a pitch that of their own ac- 
cord they would demand the death 
penalty. Gradually the crowd yield- 
ed to a kind of hypnotic frenzy. 
They seemed driven by a blind, 
unreasoning hatred of the young 
priest who stood helpless before 
them, bewildered, beaten, streaming 
with blood. 

At last the question of Father 
Chang’s relations with women was 
brought forward. Everyone knew 
that absolutely nothing could be 
alleged against him, but the Vir- 
gins* had admitted, during the 
questioning in the cathedral, that 
he frequently called upon them to 
aid him in business affairs relating 
to the parish. That innocent state- 
ment sufhced. The communists 
brought it forth now, and with in- 
credible obscenity distorted it into 
an accusation of grossest filth. Fa- 
ther Chang, by this time reduced 
to a state of hopeless confusion, ad- 
mitted the charges. The Virgins 
began to scream like madwomen. 
Some rushed upon the priest and 
struck his bleeding face with their 
hands. Father Chang fell to his 
knees under this last and most 
heartbreaking betrayal. But the 
women kept striking him while the 
crowd surged about the scaffold 
cursing and screaming with fury. 


*Chinese Virgins are laywomen who take 
the vow of chastity and devote themselves t 
works of piety, usually in connection with 
a parish or a religious institution. In I-Hsien, 
15 Virgins served the cathedral, five served 


in the mission. 
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At last Father Chang fell upon his 
face. One of the Christians leaped 
to the platform and struck him on 
the head with a cudgel; another 
Christian split his skull with an ax. 
Father Joseph Chang lay dead. It 
Was just ten minutes to 12. 

The crowd was silent for a mo- 
ment; then a long, piercing wail 
arose: “Ssu la! Ssu la!” (“Dead! 
Dead!”) Fear seized the people. 
Some of the Virgins began to sob; 
others sank to the ground and lay 
motionless. Panic broke out. But 
above the cries of the people could 
be heard the shouts of the Red lead- 
ers still triumphantly damning the 
Church and clergy. 

Father Chang’s body lay on the 
scaffold until late afternoon; then, 
for reasons of sanitation only, a few 
Red soldiers were ordered to re- 
move it. They carried the body by 
feet and shoulders to the priests’ 
cemetery, just outside the village, 
where they buried it under 40 
inches of earth. 

The following morning Father 
Liang was led to the cathedral for 
preliminary hearing. Almost the 
whole village was gathered there to 
witness his “confession.” Father Li- 
aug remained calm and alert, par- 
rying the communists so cleverly 
that the real nature of the affair be- 
came perfectly clear to the audi- 
ence. As often as the communists 
denounced him as an enemy of the 
people and deserving of death, the 
people affirmed his innocence and 
insisted that he be set free. “But if 
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we let him go now, after all this,” 
protested the communists, “he will 
surely take revenge on us. What 
would you have us do with him?” 

At last, the exasperated Reds 
closed the hearing on the face-sav- 
ing pretext that Father Liang 
should be given time to “examine 
his conscience” before the trial. The 
real purpose was to gain time in 
which they could organize their 
forces in such a way as to insure 
passing of the death sentence. 

With Father Liang again impris- 
oned, the communists temporarily 
turned their attention to the Sisters. 
Never knowing what the next hour 
would bring, the Sisters had been 
spending most of the time in prayer 
with the few orphans still left to 
them. Then the communists de- 
manded that all the orphans, ex- 
cepting two blind children and one 
newly married girl whose husband 
had fled, should be taken from the 
Sisters and placed in communist 
homes. The children screamed and 
struggled with tooth, nail, and foot, 
but the soldiers carried them off, 
and the Sisters could only stand by 
helplessly. 

Meanwhile, the villagers, Chris- 
tian and pagan alike, were still 
burning with shame and sorrow 
over the part they had played in 
the death of Father Chang. They 
were now making it clear to the 
communists that they would not 
easily allow themselves to be impli- 
cated in a second sacrilegious mur- 
der. But there were a few disrepu- 
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table men, besides Mayor Jen and 
his companions, from whom the 
Reds could expect cooperation. Fa- 
ther Liang had been given his 
choice: renounce his faith and 
priesthood and devote himself to 
the education of communist chil- 
dren, or die. He replied, “Death is 
preferable.” 

On Aug. 30, a Sunday, Father 
Liang was brought back to I-Hsien. 
To prevent escape or rescue, the 
Reds ordered the local police to 
guard the jail, at the same time for- 
bidding any communication what- 
soever with the prisoner. It was the 
intention of the Reds that Father 
Liang should spend his last night 
on earth alone, to break his self- 
possession. But one of thé guards, 
at the insistence of his newly mar- 
ried wife (and married, ironically’ 
enough, at the command of the 
Reds), slipped into the priest’s cell 
and remained with him until dawn, 

Father Liang was deeply moved 
as he listened to his visitor’s account 
of recent crimes in I-Hsien. He 
listened attentively as his visitor de- 
scribed what would happen at his 
trial, but he was unafraid. To the 
suggestion that escape was still pos- 
sible, he replied, “Twice before I 
could have escaped, but to what 
purpose? Would it be worth while 
to exchange the joys of eternity for 
a few years of earthly life?” 

Though not a Christian, the 
young police guard was convinced 
at least of the logic of the priest’s 
decision. “Very well, Shen-fu; go 
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to your death. But do not confess 
at the trial, for even if you say 
everything they want you to say, 
they will not let you go. The death 
sentence has already been passed.” 

“What they want me to confess, 
I shall confess; if I refuse, they will 
send me back to Hsien-siiech, and 
I’m afraid I could not stand that 
again.” 

The communists had again in- 
vited the people from the neighbor- 
ing villages to attend the trial in 


I-Hsien, but this time very few 


were willing to come. Only com- 


munist sympathizers and “stu- 
dents,” children ranging in 
from about eight to 20, responded. 
The three Sisters, still closely guard- 
ed, were’ the first to experience the 
maliciousness of these youthful Red 
“liberators.” The boys pounded on 
the mission gate, but finding it 
barred, some of them climbed the 
wall and opened the gate from the 
inside. Like a pack of young wolves, 
their comrades rushed through the 
gate into the convent courtyard, 
howling blasphemous songs and 
gleefully defacing the walls with 
filthy words. The Sisters watched 
apathetically as the vandals stormed 
through the cloister in a vain search 
for loot. 

As soon as the students left, the 
Sisters went back to the dormitory 
to pray. But Sister Angela was too 
restless to remain there long; she 
wandered upstairs and stood before 
a window from which she could 
observe the people’s court. Soon the 


age 
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two other Sisters joined Sister An- 
gela at the window, and all three 
looked for the last time into the 
face of the priest they loved so 
deeply. 

Father Liang was led to the scaf- 
fold in the center of the threshing- 
ground, and the witnesses began 
their accusations. A few apostate 
Christians from a neighboring vil- 
lage distinguished themselves by 
defaming the Catholic priesthood 
and blaspheming God. To win the 
favor of their Red masters they had 
already killed their own pastor, and 
now they outdid themselves to con- 
vince the people of I-Hsien that 
their apostasy was not only obvi- 
ously logical but highly commend- 
able. 

Because the Reds had feared that 
they would not be able to stir the 
people to violence against Father 
Liang, they had placed selected men 
to lead the attack. The trial dragged 
on for more than two hours, “con- 
fession” following accusation with 
a terrible, machine-like monotony. 

Then came a pause in the trial. 
Father Liang refused to speak on 
the question of his relations with 
the cathedral Virgins. The Red 
leaders gave the signal and their 
comrades rushed to the attack. The 
worst of these men, Lin Li-san, 
struck the priest a blow in the face 
that made the blood spurt. The 
blow stunned him, but he remained 
upright until he was thrown to the 
ground. Then the students, with 
branches cut from the near-by thorn 
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trees, scourged him so inhumanly 
that the blood poured from his 
body, even through his clothing. 
His hands, still bound behind his 
back, were torn to shreds. He 
moaned softly. 

The Reds forced him to his feet 
again, commanding him to confess 
his guilt with the Virgins. He said 
nothing, but when he saw them 
preparing to beat him again he 
murmured the names of two Vir- 
gins, especially indebted to him for 
personal kindnesses, to testify to his 
innocence. Actually, the whole vil- 
lage knew that Father Liang’s chas- 
tity was above question. Yet, the 
communists, in a last effort to stir 
the people, shouted out that Father 
Liang had admitted dishonoring 
the two Virgins, and urged them 
to vindicate their good name by 
beating to death the “man who had 
seduced them.” No one. stirred. 
From then on Father Liang re- 
mained silent. 

At last the trial was closed. Fa- 
ther Chang the Younger was led 
back to his prison cell; then Father 
Liang was sentenced to be behead- 
ed. A few Red sympathizers, noted 
for strength and brutality, had been 
previously selected as executioners. 
They dragged Father Liang 
through the village streets, pushing 
him so that he reeled and stumbled, 
and forcing him to walk so quickly 
that his shoes fell off. As they 
passed the Lourdes grotto in the 
convent garden, Father Liang beg- 
ged to be killed there. But no; he 
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had to drag his mangled body still 
farther, to the priests’ cemetery, 
where Father Chang already lay 
buried. 

In one corner of the cemetery 
were two large gravestones, one on 
top of the other. Father Liang was 
commanded to kneel there. He 
placed his head on the lower stone, 
shifting about until he found the 
most suitable position. Softly he 
murmured, “Mother of God, help 
me.” Chu Lu, the executioner, lift- 
ed a huge Boxer knife and struck 
the first blow on the priest’s shoul- 
der, the second on the neck. Then 
he stepped back as if terror-stricken, 
dropped the knife, and fled from 
the cemetery. His friend Liang Yi 
took up the knife and struck the 
priest’s head three times. His body, 
torn by scourging and marked with 
five gaping wounds like the sacred 
body of Christ, lay motionless in 
death. 

It was not until evening that the 
body of Father Liang was buried. 
The Reds appointed four pagan vil- 
lage officials to the task. They dug 
a grave about two feet deep, and 
dragged the body into it face down- 
ward. According to their pagan 
superstition, a man buried with his 
face to the ground cannot hope for 
eternal beatitude, and in their ha- 
tred the men were determined that 
Father Liang should suffer all the 
torments of the pagan hell. But try 
as they might, they could not force 
the body to lie as they wished. The 
mangled corpse, with the head 
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nearly severed from the trunk, kept 
falling over so that it lay face up- 
ward in the shallow grave. The 
men became uneasy. Quickly they 
covered the body with a thin layer 
of earth. 

The death of Father Liang and 
the strange occurrences at his burial 
made so deep an impression on the 
people that the communists were in 
danger of losing control. It was ac- 
cordingly announced that Father 
Chang the Younger, being from a 
distant province and but newly 
arrived in I-Hsien, and having done 
nothing to deserve severe punish- 
ment, would be released after 60 
days’ imprisonment and sent back 
to his native province. 

The Sisters, however, were not to 
escape so lightly. The day following 
Father Liang’s death, they were 
taken from the convent, publicly 
accused and insulted, and impris- 
oned in the local jail. Their Reli- 
gious garb was taken from them 
and replaced by the rude jacket and 
trousers of the Chinese peasant 
women. Fearing the people, the 
communists did not bring the Sis- 
ters to public trial, but they strove 
in every way possible to force them 
to apostatize. On the third day in 
jail, Sister Angela was separated 
from the other two Sisters and sub- 
jected to the full force of the com- 
munists’ “persuasion” tactics. But 
she remained unmoved. “You may 
have my head,” she said firmly, 
“but not one word in denial of my 
God or of my faith.” The next day 
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she was taken to the home of one 
of the communists who had been 
urging her marriage, and forced to 
live with his family. The two for- 
eign Sisters were then imprisoned 
in a one-room house beside the con- 
vent building and left there, as the 
communists hoped, to starve. But 
the Christians secretly brought 
them food, and after a few days 
the communists themselves, having 
seemingly undergone a change of 
heart, kept them supplied with 
whatever else they needed. 

It would surely have gone badly 
with Sister Angela in a home where 
the eldest son was her persistent 
suitor if, toward the end of the 
month, the other two Sisters had 
not fallen dangerously ill. The Red 
leaders decided to send her back 
to the mission to take care of them. 
The Sisters’ illness lasted so long 
that by the time they recovered, the 
question of Sister Angela’s mar- 
riage seemed forgotten. 

The three Sisters remained in 
their little prison-house all winter, 
knitting countless articles of cloth- 
ing for the communist soldiers. 
When spring came, the Red officers, 
knowing they would soon be trans- 
ferred to other sectors, reopened the 
orphanage for their own children 
(about 100, ranging in age from 
eight to 12), and asked the Sisters 
to take charge. They were to be 
“assisted,” however, by several care- 
fully chosen communist women. 
The communists were obviously 
following the new Party policy of 
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mitigated severity, for they showed 
the Sisters every possible considera- 
tion, short of allowing them to re- 
sume their garb. But it soon became 
apparent that Sister Angela would 
again be approached on the subject 
of marriage, and the Sisters were 
apprehensive. 

Early in May, a young Chinese 
Jesuit, one of the most fearless and 
daring underground workers in 
the province, paid a secret visit to 
the Christians in I-Hsien. Follow- 
ing his advice and with his assist- 
ance, Sister Angela and Maz-li-ya, 
one of the faithful mission Virgins, 
escaped from I-Hsien and made 
their way on foot to Tsingtao. They 
arrived safely at the convent there 
after a month on the road. 


AT I-HSIEN 


According to the latest communi- 
I-Hsien, conditions 
improving. Re- 


cations from 
there are slowly 
markable occurrences are being re- 
ported in connection with Fathers 
Chang and Liang. Not long after 
their death a strange light was seen 
over their graves. Then followed a 
series of instantaneous cures appar- 
ently wrought through their inter- 
cession. When after more than a 
year their bodies were exposed in 
the shallow graves, they were found 
incorrupt. Many conversions have 
been made as a result of these 
things, and it is becoming ever 
more strikingly clear that in mod- 
ern China, as in ancient Rome, “the 
blood of martyrs is the seed of 
Christians.” 


Good Bookie 


I now have over $2,000 in my savings account,” the lady said to the bank 
teller. “My husband and I have decided to buy a new car, and if we could only 
use this money we wouldn’t have to pay any financing charges.” 

“Then why don’t you?” asked the teller. 

“Because then my husband would ask all sorts of questions as to how I 
managed to save so much money. If I told him, it would spoil his fun. It 
all began when my husband started playing the horses. [ told him I would 
place the bets for him, so his boss wouldn’t find out about it at the office, 
Instead, I took the bets myself. When his horse won, I paid him off, and 
when he lost, I put the money in my savings account.” 


The New York Times (3 Sept. 50). 
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Not-So-Good Cookie 


Si ATHER JoHN G. Scuuttz of Holy Redeemer college gives this prescription 
for a husband’s early-morning blues: “When your morning coffee tastes like 
green paint, say nothing about it. If you rage and roar, your coffee will still 
taste like green paint, only it will be colder. You can buy a good cup of coffee 
downtown. Just hold your temper, and say, ‘Dear God, perhaps my wife 
will makea better cup of coffee tomorrow.’ ” 


Lorna Farrell in the Woman, 








Your Christmas Gift Problem 


You'll like it, too 


Like so many other working peo- 
ple, I have little time to read. But I 
grab every opportunity to read my 
DiceEst, even on the bus to and from 
work, and won’t be satisfied until all 
my friends are reading it, too.—Au- 
gusta, Ga. 


What a pleasant surprise it was to 
get the little card announcing that 
we would receive the CaTHotic Di- 
GEst for two years. You would realize 
how much we appreciate this gift if 
you could have szen all seven of us 
trying at the same time to read the 
first copy that arrived with the 
Christmas mail.——A missionary Sister. 


It is hardly possible to put into 
words a proper expression of my ap- 
preciation for your excellent publica- 
tion. I feel like a one-eyed cat in a 
meat shop when a copy turns up at 
my residence. Never know which 
article to read first. And the ma- 
terial is such a good variety! I always 
put in a “plug” for the Dicest 
among my Catholic and non-Catholic 
friends.—Columbia, So. Carolina. 


I am a patient at a_ tuberculosis 
Sanatorium, and was introduced to 
your magazine by a visitor. Your 
articles take me out of my room, into 
a world that is big and strange and 
wonderful.—Chicago, Ill. 


The CatHotic Dicest is hard to 
find here in the seminary—it is being 
read constantly. By the end of the 
month it resembles an old telephone 
directory.—Kenmore, Wash. 


Yours is a delightfully refreshing 
magazine. Every issue is read by the 
whole family, and each of us saves the 
articles he is most interested in.— 
Catholic mother, Silver Spring, Md. 
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Carnegie, the library man, would spin in his grave at the results of a book 
survey by the University of Michigan 
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By FRANCIS BEAUCHESNE THORNTON 


NDREW CarNEGIE was a self- 
A _made man. He came to 

the U.S. in poverty. His 
parents had to borrow the last hun- 
dred dollars to pay the boat fare 
from Scotland to America. In the 
hellish atmosphere of early Pitts- 
burgh young Andy went to work at 
13. 

His salary was $1.25 per week. 
But he was a constant reader and, 
by self-improvement and his own 
sharp wits, he became in time a 
telegrapher, a railway clerk, and a 
secretary. He saved, he studied, and 
kept his eyes wide open for oppor- 
tunities. When they came, he had 
the knowledge necessary to use 
them. In the end he became one 
of the fabulously rich men of his 
times. 

Carnegie might well have stop- 
ped there on his gilded perch, bask- 
ing in the rich light of adulation. 
He didn’t. With the same aware- 
ness he had given to accumulating 
a fortune, he gave it away—half a 


34 


billion dollars—to churches, univer- 
sities, scientific institutes, literature, 
arts, heroes. The catalogue of his 
generosity is amazing, like the man 
himself. 

Above all, Carnegie did not for- 
get the commou people. For them, 
by direct gift, he set aside $60 mil- 
lion which sow ‘ library buildings, 
2600 of them, .p and down the 
breadth of our land. The word /- 
brary became almost synonymous 
with his name. 

Books had always been a con- 
suming interest with Carnegie. He 
wanted others to have the same 
doors of opportunity thrown open 
for them. Let books become avail- 
able everywhere, Carnegie thought, 
and all the people of our land 
would improve both their condi- 
tions and their lives. In his dreams, 
Carnegie saw men move up from 
the slums to affluence and complete- 
ness of living. Books would make 
their dreams come true; would 
stimulate, inform, and lift them to 
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mastery of their world; would help 
them to contentment, competence, 
and peace. 

For almost 50 years the Carnegie 
libraries have been open to the 
public. Wouldn’t it be interesting 
to find out how the people have 
lived up to Carnegie’s dream? 

It is possible to do.so. In March, 
1950, a report titled Public Use of 
the Library was published by the 
Institute for Social Research of the 
University of Michigan. The New 
York Times put some of the aston- 
ishing results of the survey on the 
front page of the paper. The figures 
were enough to set Andrew Car- 
negie spinning in his grave. 


From 1946 to 1949, 48% of the 


people in the U.S. never cracked a 
book. If we add to this the 18% 


who did not read more than four 
books and the 7% who read fewer 
than ten, we reach the astonishing 
total of 73%, or 109 million men 
and women who cared little or 
nothing what went on. 

And yet, 1946 to 1949 were years 
of terrible import. Communism 
was on the march, and almost 
three-fourths of the people we 
know and meet every day of our 
lives were too busy or too inert to 
care which way the world was go- 
ing. They would not spend any 
time or effort to understand or 
change their world as Carnegie and 
common sense had given them op- 
portunity to do. 

The figures become more sinister 
as they are broken down. Combine 


the two large groups at the bottom 
of the scale, the 48% who read 
no books and the 18% who read 
fewer than four. Of this 66% of 
our nation, 16% failed to read a 
newspaper, and 60% never opened 
a magazine. Put it in plain num- 
bers. Of the 99 millions of Amer- 
icans who read no book or fewer 
than four books, almost 16 million 
ignored the newspapers, and 68 
million did not read a magazine. 
This vast mass, except for the talk 
of their friends, were largely shut 
off from communication with their 
fellows. They lived the lives of near 
vegetables. For their news they de- 
pended on whispered rumor. They 
are the part of mankind easily cap- 
tured by those who desire to under- 
mine government. By controlling 
people like them the communists 
engineered the actual revolution in 
Russia. Their counterparts filled the 
concentration camps and were left 
to starve in the Ukraine and on 
the plains of Poland. 

Such groups, with little pressure 
—small rewards or whispered 
threats—can be trained to repeat 
parrot-wise a few slogans. Eventu- 
ally, they can be pushed about at 
will by an omnipresent police state. 
It is not a pretty picture. 

Have we, then, no group of in- 
formed readers alive enough to can- 
cel out that 99 million? There is 
such a group. It is composed of 
10% of the people. 

It was only this minority of 15 
million men and women which had 
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any interest in searching out truth 
and making it vocal. Also these 
men and women read two-thirds of 
all books taken from the libraries 
and purchased from publishing 
houses. 

Moreover, they read, on the aver- 
age, two or more newspapers, from 
two to six magazines a week. They 
were active, we may well believe, 
in public affairs, whether in the na- 
tion or the neighborhood. They 
were, in fact, the most human, most 
alive, best informed group among 
us. I have met hundreds of people 
from this group on trains and in 
their homes. It is a joy to meet 
them anywhere. They are full of 
information; they are alive and in- 
terested in everything. 

Many people think they have no 
time for reading. Many of them 
plead that they are too tired to read. 
I wish such people could meet a 
friend of mine. He is the most 
noted gynecologist in a great mid- 
western city, and senior physician 
at his hospital. His working hours 
are much longer than the average 
man’s. Yet, besides the special read- 
ing he must do to keep up in his 
own field, he reads hundreds of 
books each year. To see him relax- 
ing with his family and friends is 
a pleasure. He is the most alive 
and vital member of his group, the 
most sought-after friend and phy- 
sician in his city. 

There is a connection between 


reading and being human, just as 
Carnegie thought there was. Books 
are still the highroad to an active 
mind and an informed culture. 
The radio, magazines, and news- 
papers give us partial information 
and partial mastery of any field. 
For complete information and un- 
derstanding we must turn to the 
world of books. Sometimes it is 
necessary to read five books or ten 
books or more before we arrive at 
a full understanding of one set of 
facts. When you have finished such 
a survey, however, you have the 
problem taped. You know its posi- 
tive and negative sides, its shad- 
ings and possibilities. 

Words still have the strongest 
mental charge of any symbol in- 
vented by man. Television and pic- 
tures must still give place before 
the electric power of the word. 

Our democracy is a thing of deli- 
cate balances. It can be kept in 
health and poise only if we, the 
people, are well informed and in 
good mental health. The library 
and the book world can give us 
the power to preserve what we have 
and pretend to love. 

Andrew Carnegie had a dream 
for us. Out of his genius he gave 
us rivers of books and buildings 
to house them in. Most of us ran 
away from that dream, and now 
our whole world appears to be 
tottering about us. Carnegie’s dream 
has become a nightmare. 
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Michelangelo 
Paints the Sistine Chapel 


By MICHELE SAPONARO 


Condensed chapter of a book* 


HE decoration of the Sistine 

7 chapel had become the 

obsession of Pope Julius 
I]. The walls had already 
been painted by Pinturicchio, Bot- 
ticelli, Ghirlandaio. Julius thought 
them now out of date. Perhaps he 
would have them done over as he 
was having the ancient frescoes by 
Cimabue and Giotto painted over 
with works of his 
own artists. The 
vault, however, 
was still bare. 

Michelangelo, 
when the Pope 
asked him to paint 
it, argued that 
Raphael should do 
the Sistine chapel. 
Michelangelo 
would © stick to 
stone, which was his medium. But 
the Pope was obstinate, and against 
the obstinacy of Julius I] there was 
nothing to be done. 

Michelangelo felt mortified. He 
feared that he would prove unequal 
to the task. He would betray his 
name and the expectations of the 
Pope. He could see the disillusion- 


ment of his friends, the jubilation 
of his enemies, especially the archi- 
tect Bramante. The thought of be- 
ing torn from his tools and marble 
blocks plunged him into a deep 
anguish which he felt shackled his 
genius. He despaired of his talent, 
future, and fortune. Happily, Giuli- 
ano da Sangallo, his old friend, 
knew how to give him courage. 
Sangallo knew 
that Michelangelo 
understood only 
one kind of paint- 
ing, the ancient 
art of the fresco, 
For Michelangelo, 
an oil painting 
could be no more 
than a decoration, 
done as a pastime, 
Oil painting was 
Flemish art, women’s art. In a fres- 
co, the genius of an artist expands 
and finds expression. 

Michelangelo entered the chapel, 
and the inevitable happened. The 
holy fury of creation seized him, 
kept him in constant agitation. Set- 
ting to work, he became the slave, 
the prey of his genius. He entered 


*Michelangelo. Copyright, 1950, by the author. Reprinted with permission of Pellegrini & 
Cudahy, New York City. 201 pp. $4. 37 
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the chapel in obedience to the Pope 
to paint the center of the vault with 
Biblical scenes. He would fill it in 
a few months. But when he found 
himself alone, small, suspended 
there with that great white vault 
over his head, the chapel became 
the universe. The figures came in 
tumult from his mind, multiplied, 
regrouped themselves, composed 
themselves in a fantastic harmony. 
They built up a whole mystic 
world on that high and boundless 
sky. He told the Pope that he 
would paint not only the center of 
the vault but the entire ceiling up 
to the large windows. He had work 
before him for many years; the 
chapel would be his prison. He set 
to work, worried, reluctant, alarm- 
ed at the task before him, but de- 
termined to see it through. 

Two incidents happened the first 
day. One bolstered him up, the 
other discouraged him. Bramante 
was to construct the wooden plat- 
form to support the artist and his 
assistants. He suspended the plat- 
form from ropes that ran through 
large holes pierced in the ceiling. 
How was the artist to fill up the 
holes and paint the patches? 

Michelangelo lost no time de- 
nouncing the error to the Pope. “It 
can be figured out later,” said Bra- 
mante, but Michelangelo wanted it 
figured out at once. He took down 
the suspended platform and gave 
the rope to the carpenter, who, by 
selling it, was able to pay his daugh- 
ter’s dowry. Then he made a high 
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movable bridge that he reached by 
ladder, a method adopted after- 
wards by all painters. 

The other incident almost made 
him lose courage. He had been 
painting for a short time when he 
noticed that the colors were mold- 
ing. He betook himself, humble 
and imploring, to Julius II. Did not 
the Holy Father see that this was 
not his medium? He had always 
told him so; let him be excused 
from this task then. But this was 
the surest way of making the Pope 
insist that Michelangelo continue. 
Thanks to his obstinacy, the world 
acquired a masterpiece. Julius sent 
Sangallo to look into the matter 
and to calm the worried artist. San- 
gallo, in his kindness, again came 
to Michelangelo’s assistance. He 
knew that the colors were getting 
moldy only because they were 
painted on plaster that was too 
damp. If less water were used there 
would be no more mold. Michel- 
angelo went back to his scaffold 
and his work. 

He preferred to work by himself. 
He did not want even a boy to mix 
his colors for him. Often he did not 
go out in the evening, not even to 
go home. At mealtimes he let in the 
servant, who had to climb high to 
bring him bread and a bowl of 
soup. Sometimes he slept there in 
his clothes with his boots on. He 
rested his arms and his eyes by 
meditating or by writing verse, 
some of it in a comic vein. It was 
a method of working that would 
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have crippled a man who did not 
have Michelangelo’s muscles and 
nerves. He lay flat on his back, day 
after day, month after month, year 
after year, his eyes and beard lifted 
toward heaven. When, after four 
years, he was finished, he had al- 
most lost his sight and walked with 
his head back, looking up. 

Only Julius II] was admitted to 
the chapel. When he heard the 
Pope hammering with his staff on 
the tiles, Michelangelo would come 
down and let him in. He would 
help him up the ladder and show 
him what he did not let anyone 


else see. And he kept on working. 
From up there the Pope could see 
and understand little of the artist’s 
conception, But he understood that 
it was great, and he liked to see 
that savage man at work. They also 


exchanged the usual gossip that is 
permissible even between a Pope 
and a painter. Michelangelo listen- 
ed and spoke little. The Pope urged 
him to hasten the work, for Julius 
was getting very old. There were 
the usual proddings and Michel- 
angelo’s usual retort, “As soon as | 
can, Holy Father.” 

One day the explosive Pope 
struck him with his staff. “‘As 
soon as I can, as soon as I can’... 
and you shan’t go to Florence.” 

Michelangelo had asked for leave 
to go home to celebrate the Feast 
of St. John with his family. The 
Pope refused him the money for 
the trip. Michelangelo returned to 
his house, packed his belongings, 
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and was on the point of leaving 
when the Pope’s messenger arrived 
with 500 ducats and the papal apol- 
ogies. Michelangelo took the money 
and went to Florence. 

He returned to Rome to take up 
the work but had to interrupt it be- 
cause he needed money. The Pope 
was crossing Italy at the head of his 
troops. Michelangelo had to meet 
him in Bologna. In the Pope’s ab- 
sence, the Vatican had refused him 
his allowance. 

There were no other pauses, no 
other escapes from his prison on the 
scaffold. Michelangelo said that Art 
wanted a man entirely to herself, 
leaving him free for no other pas- 
times. He also used to say that 
painting was none other than a 
copy of the perfection of God. It 
was a recollection of divine paint- 
ing, a music, and a melody that 
only the intellect can perceive. He 
applied his intellect to listening to 
the mysterious symphony of the 
creation of the world, orchestrated 
in sacred books. Then he realized it 
in a great configuration of form, 
color, and movement. 

The work absorbed him, cut him 
off from anxieties and pleasures. 
Before he began he had been almost 
frightened by the grandeur of his 
idea. He took up the task, if not 
against his better judgment, at least 
with uneasiness. In the end, he felt 
that the figures that he drew could 
move here with greater freedom 
than in stone. He did not paint his 
figures; he carved them, projected 
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them, sculptured them, and his fig- 
ures stood out in high relief. They 
were not placed like actors on a 
stage, grouped for the visual pleas- 
ure of the artist. They whirled 
about, moved by a superhuman 
breath of life. 

He held awesome colloquies with 
them: the Prophets, the Sybils, 
Adam, Eve, Noe, the victims of 
the Deluge, Hebrews attacked by 
serpents that twisted around them. 
The forebears of Jesus, nameless 
youths, the great and terrible God, 
came forth from the arcane terror 
of the Old Testament. From the 
mysterious travail of Genesis, they 
spoke to him a language that no 
one ever understood. And no one, 
perhaps, ever suffered the mystery 
of the beginning and the end of 
mankind with so burning a com- 
passion. 

When the Pope was not in Rome 
the artist had no other human face 
before him. The noisy voices of the 
city did not reach to his platform. 
He lived in the silence of time stop- 
ped in its flight. Sometimes he put 
down his brushes to grind his col- 
ors. He relaxed a little by doing 
in pen and ink those heads of wom- 
en which were his magic. He closed 
his eyes, burned from _ looking 
steadily ut the tip of his paint 
brush, but he did not sleep. These 
were endless days and _ sleepless 
nights. 

Julius II was impatient to see the 
great work completed. Upon his 
return to Rome, after every new 
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expedition, he hoped to see the 
chapel opened. But every time he 
had to knock with his staff on the 
closed door, and climb up the lad- 
der to the platform. There he would 
find himself face to face with those 
enormous figures. Since he was too 
near to see them in their light and 
perspective, they appeared to him 
rather misshapen. But he under- 
stood Michelangelo’s genius better 
than any other contemporary. 

By mid-September of 1510, half 
of the Sistine chapel was finished, 
and to please the Pope, Michel- 
angelo uncovered that half. What 
Pope Julius had expected happened. 
People from everywhere, artists, 
poets, cardinals, came running. All 
knew of this young sculptor, rough, 
rebellious, misanthropic, come from 
Florence. They knew that he had 
already sculptured the most beauti- 
ful statues to be seen, and that now 
for more than two years he had 
been painting in the Vatican. They 
knew that he had a great name, 
Michelangelo, a name wrapped in 
a shroud of mystery, and in that 
name they sensed an art as great 
as his name. But few knew the 
man. No one had seen him in the 
usual meeting places and assem- 
blies. Those who saw him in the 
streets pointed out to each other a 
man of medium stature, carelessly 
dressed, absorbed, hurrying, as 
though perpetually hunted. 

The general admiration was mix- 
ed with astonishment and fright. 
Something unusual, strange, power- 
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ful, and also a little shocking, was 
seen. On that vault there was no 
gentle grace of color that attracted, 
but a power of design and a depth 
of thought that were disconcerting. 

Bramante, the old enemy, knew 
then that he had lost the game. He 
had hoped to work for the ruin of 
his young rival, and he had instead 
worked for his new glory. This 
Florentine who could wield wit! 
equal skill the chisel and the brush 
was in the way. He would have to 
be removed. Bramante suggested to 
the Pope that the other half of the 
chapel be entrusted to Raphael. In 
that way he would put in competi 
tion the two greatest artists of the 
time, all to the glory of the papacy 
and the triumph of art. It was then 
that Michelangelo showed that he 
could use his tongue as well as the 
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chisel and brush. After so many 
years of silence, he gave vent to his 
feelings openly. In the presence of 
the Pope he told Bramante all that 
he had to tell him: how badly he 
was spending the money for the 
construction of St. Peter’s. He said 
how wicked it was for Bramante 
to demolish the columns of the an- 
cient temple, irreplaceable pieces of 
architecture, wanton destruction! 

The combative spirit of the Pope 
must have enjoyed this passage at 
arms. Certainly Bramante knew 
that a work of art cannot, without 
disharmony, be done half by one 
painter, and finished in a different 
manner by another painter. The 
Pope knew it too. Julius II told 
Michelangelo to continue, and 
the man from Florence went back 
to work. 


For a while she hid in a closet but finally came out 
and found the light 


My 


Bargain With God 


3y LUCILE HASLEY 


Condensed chapter of a book* 


irH my father a Presbyteri- 
an deacon and my mother 
a “fallen-away” Catholic, 


W 


my three brothers and I automati- 
cally became little Presbyterians. 


*Where I Found Christ. Copyright, 1950, 


by John A. O’Brien, editor. 


Very bored ones, too. God (a vague 
character, He) belonged strictly in 
Sunday school, and Sunday school, 
with its Moses-in-the-bulrushes sto- 
ries, was pretty deadly. 

Reprinted with 


permission of Doubleday and Co., Garden City, N.Y. 270 pp. $2.50. 
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With great relief would I loudly 
and busily help fold the collapsible 
chairs at the close of each session. 
True, there still remained the 
grown-up sermon in church to 
squirm through, but the halfway 
mark, the folding-up-chairs stage, 
at least gave a cheering note of time 
marching on. 

I never examined closely the 
Presbyterian tenets of belief. But if 
I had wanted to examine them, I’m 
sure it would have taken consider- 
able research to find them. For in- 
stance, the “doctrinal quiz” for en- 
trance to the intermediate depart- 
ment was to memorize St. Paul’s 
“Now we see through a glass, dark- 
ly” Epistle. Nothing could have 
been more appropriate. 

In the senior department, my 
glass grew even darker. | remem- 
ber how darkly irritating were the 
“Thought for the Week” bulletins 
that were posted in the churchyard. 
The most irritating one was “God 
is Love.” 

i thought they had the verb 
wrong. Did they mean “God is lov- 
able,” or “God represents love,” or 
“God wants love,” or “God loves 
us,” or what? “God is Love” was 
certainly a senseless tidbit to throw 
at a person. 

Since becoming a Catholic, I have 
discovered that “God is Love” is 
one of the most bona fide, most 
metaphysical, most “heart of the 
matter” statements in all theology. 
But my Presbyterian teachers never 
attempted to explain it. God, in 
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Himself, was never discussed. Per- 
haps they felt that St. Paul, with 
his dark mirror, meant you should 
not even try to investigate God. 

What you could do, though, was 
investigate the current minister. 
(Did he smoke? Chew? Drink? 
Play cards? Vote the Democratic 
ticket? Did he have a firm hand- 
shake? Resonant voice? A way 
with the kiddies?) The current 
minister, not God, was the one to 
keep your eye on. 

I scorned every inch of that 
church. I can still see the big gilt 
organ pipes and the minister’s plat- 
form with its wooden pulpit, flank- 
ed by the American flag at one end 
and a potted palm at the other. 
Empty, empty boredom. 


I wave since been in incredibly 
ugly and garish Catholic churches 
and still found what was needed. 
A sense of prayer and a sense of 
mystery. One need not even know 
about the Blessed Sacrament to 
catch the general idea that here is 
a place to kneel, not just sit and 
be talked to. 

Or prayed at. Prayer in my Pres- 
byterian church consisted in lower- 
ing your chin while the minister, 
raising his chin, did your praying 
for you. There was never so much 
as even three minutes’ quiet during 
the entire service to “freewheel” on 
your own. And yet they talked 
about the personal and direct Prot- 
estant approach to God! 

When I went off to Milwaukee- 
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Downer college (“an institution of 
higher learning for cultured and re- 
fined young ladies”), I was happy 
to leave my “religion” behind me. 
But what did I find awaiting me? 
Not only daily nonsectarian chapel 
(with the pulpit, American flag, 
and pean palm), but the ruling 
that we had to attend some Mil- 
waukee church every Sunday. It 
wasn’t even done on the honor sys- 
tem; there were monitors to flush 
you out of your room at 10:30. So, 
to relieve the tedium, I went to a 
different Protestant church each 
week, and when I had run the 
gamut, I quit. 

Thereafter, when it came time 
for church I hid in my clothes 
closet, sitting cross-legged on the 
floor, and spent the time reading 
by flashlight. I preferred sitting 
there, amid laundry bags and tennis 
shoes and with my dresses batting 
me about the ears, to a church of 
any kind. 

Two years later I switched to the 
University of Wisconsin. There, 
certainly, there was no need to hide 
in closets. All the while I was at 
Madison, I darkened no church 
door and wouldn’t have been 
caught dead saying private prayers. 
Now I was “Free.” Life, for me, 
came to mean only clothes, danc- 
ing, men, and the number of prom 
bids and fraternity pins one could 
collect in a season. As far as any- 
thing spiritual went, I was not in- 
terested, not even aware that any- 
thing was missing. 
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There was just one little thing, 
at Wisconsin, that might have 
shown that divine providence was 
closing in on me. In my sorority 
there were only a few 
and I, Lucile, had to draw one for 
a roommate: a McCarthy! 

When I discovered that I had 
drawn not only a Catholic but a 
naive little Bernadette, I felt that I 
was putting up with a great deal. 
Perhaps we would be in the thick 
of a bull session (What is the 
meaning of Life-Sex-Art?) out on 
the smoking-porch. Suddenly [Id 
look around. Where was the room- 
mate? It would irk me that she 
would slip quietly away, sincerely 
not interested in our 
She would also slip quietly 
in the middle of a risqué story. 

She embarrassed me not only by 
actually kneeling down to say her 
night prayers, glass rosary in hand, 
but in going about it as earnestly 
as if she were calling God, or one 
of His saints, on the telephone. She 
never paraded or explained her re 
ligion, but every once in a while 
she’d say weird little things. If I 
were upset over something, she'd 
say casually, “Don’t worry. I offer- 
ed up my Communion for you this 
morning.” Or “I'll remember to ask 
the Little Flower to help you out.” 
I never said much more than 
“Umm” to any of this. But I would 
have said more than “Umm” if she 
had ever said outright, “I am pray- 
ing for your soul.” (Perhaps the 
most enraging remark that could 
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be spoken in the English language.) 

The piéce de résistance, however, 
was the way she, a bright, pretty, 
popular, and apparently normal 
girl, would get up in the morning 
and tiptoe off to Mass, rain or 
shine. Sunday was all right; Cath- 
olics were forced to go Sundays. 
But this was during the week, for 
Pete’s sake. Ah, well, it took all 
kinds to make a world. 

Only it was odd the way I began 
to regard one of my English in- 
structors with growing distaste. I 
began to resent that professor’s wit- 
ty and mocking remarks about the 
Church. I felt defensive on behalf 
of defenseless McCarthy in much 
the same way as I would blindly 
defend an underdog. 

Poor McCarthy! Never any rea- 
sonable divorce, never any reason- 
able birth control. I could only pic- 
ture the worst: poor McCarthy 
chained for life to some drunken 
brute who beat her every Saturday 
night; drearily bearing an unwant- 
ed child every year because the 
Church demanded it. 

Since this caricature was the sum 
total of my knowledge of Catholi- 
cism, small wonder I felt sorry for 
McCarthy. But although Catholi- 
cism might be a hard and back- 
ward religion, it didn’t strike me 
as one to be treated as a joke. 

Finally I let loose on a term pa- 
per. I did a beautiful job of abus- 
ing the Church (later receiving an 
“A” for my efforts) and then, at 
the bottom of the paper, I wrote 
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belligerently, “Okay. Here’s your 
paper, but some day I’m going to 
be one of those Catholics.” 

Why I wrote that, I'll never 
know. Naturally I intended no such 
thing. Perhaps I just wanted to 
show that “laughing boy” of a pro- 
fessor that I wasn’t swallowing 
everything, hook, line, and sinker. 

I was completely happy, having 
a wonderful time on the shores of 
Lake Mendota, wearing a Protes- 
tant’s fraternity pin, and God (that 
vague character) was the least of 
my worries. One’s broken-down old 
age was time a-plenty for looking 
into the “life is real and life is earn- 
est” stuff. 

Nevertheless, just four months 
after writing that thoughtless and 
belligerent threat on my term pa- 
per, I was baptized a Catholic. 


Ix my last semester I suddenly be- 
came mysteriously ill and was sent 
home from college. Not only was I 
alarmed and frightened by the ill- 
ness, but I was upset at the possi- 
bility of not getting back with my 
graduating class. The doctors only 
shrugged their shoulders as I en- 
tered the clinic for treatments, and 
so, alone and frightened, I had but 
one alternative. I wrote McCarthy 
not only to send home my trunk 
but send up some of her prayers. 

I also decided to pray for myself 
(what did I have to lose?), but I 
found out it wasn’t so easy. God 
had, by now, become a mere will- 
o’-the wisp, and I felt very awk- 
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ward and foolish and alone in my 
approach. I wavered uneasily be- 
tween the notion that there must 
be some sort of God and the feeling 
that I was addressing thin air. 

I had just enough Emily Post in 
me to be socially embarrassed about 
the “Give me!” situation. How 
have the nerve to beg help from 
someone you'd never paid any at- 
tention to? Someone, in fact, who 
had bored you to distraction all 
your life? 

So, to save face, I struck a bar- 
gain. “God,” said I, “Whoever and 
wherever You are, if You'll deliver 
me from this unknown plague, I 
promise, on my word of honor, to 
investigate You.” 

Thank God, I kept that promise. 
By April I was cured, and as soon 
as the last bandages were removed 
I hied myself to a priest. I had 
never talked to one before, and I 
still don’t know why I thought a 
Roman Catholic priest was the logi- 
cal person to explain God to me. 

Moreover, I still wasn’t particu- 
larly interested in God or too pro- 
foundly grateful for my recovery. 
I was just, uneasily, keeping my 
part of a solemn bargain. 

One session with that priest, and 
God became the most exciting and 
absorbing topic in the world. My 
attitude was not so much “Prove 
God exists, priest!” as “Can you 
make God seem real, priest?” 

He could. Not in the sense that 
he reduced God’s mystery, but that 
he increased my conception of the 


staggering reality of the mystery. 
There was, I found, a vast differ- 
ence between “fuzziness” and 
“mystery.” 

I couldn’t think (my mind was 
so barren) of any particular prob- 
lems I wanted solved. So the 
Church, ever solicitous, presented 
me with problems. One of the first 
questions in my catechism was a 
honey: “Why was I born?” 

After letting me flounder around 
for a while (To do good? To de- 
velop one’s personality? To seek 
beauty, whatever that might be?), 
the Church gave me the answer in 
one sentence: “To know God, to 
love Him, to serve Him in this 
world and be happy with Him for- 
ever in the next.” Then the Church, 
ever solicitous, started turning on 
the floodlights. 

Never was there any apology or 
hedging or timidity or compromis- 
ing behind those. floodlights. There 
was no “It is generally conceded,” 
or “We feel perhaps that this doc- 
trine is the more reasonable of the 
two” preamble to anything. The 
Church was positive it had the 
right answers and the divine right 
to guard those right answers. 

After only a few sessions, I was 
positive I wanted to become a Cath- 
olic. I wanted to become a Catholic 
so badly that I became frightened 
lest—any minute!—I was going to 
hit a doctrine I couldn't accept. 

When we arrived at the doctrine 
of Transubstantiation, a cold chill 
ran down my backbone. This was 
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it! This finished me off! I read the 
sixth chapter of St. John over again. 
After several readings, I could only 
agree with the Jews that it was a 
hard saying, and I didn’t blame 
them for turning away. I, too, must 
turn sadly away, but still I would 
go back for one more session. 

On that next session the priest 
took me into the log chapel at 
Notre Dame. (I'd lived in South 
Bend all my life but had never been 
anywhere on the campus except in 
the football stadium.) He was giv- 
ing me the tourist’s tour—pointing 
out the burial place of the first 
priest ordained in the U.S., the In- 
dian murals on the walls, the old 
altars—when I (only half listening 
to him) suddenly burst out with 
what was really on my mind. It 
was that old time-honored Protes- 
tant question: “If Catholics really 
believe that God is truly present 
on their altars, why don’t they 
crawl into church on their hands 
and knees?” 

And suddenly I knew, with a 
shock, that what I was really think- 
ing was: “Why aren’t we on our 
hands and knees, right this minute, 
instead of standing here like tour- 
ists?” 

It is impossible for me to explain 
that sudden about-face. All I know 
is that the Blessed Sacrament, all 
the past 19 years, has been the 
strongest point in my faith. After 
the Transubstantiation crisis, I felt 
only a great urgency to be baptized 
immediately. 
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That June, instead of receiving 
my diploma as an art student, I re- 
ceived the seven gifts of the Holy 
Ghost. Who is to say I didn’t get 
the best of the bargain? Moreover, 
one year later my mother took in- 
structions and—after 47 years—re- 
turned to the Church. One year 
later I met and married a very 
solid “born Catholic,” Louis Has- 
ley, an English instructor at Notre 
Dame. 

Two children arrived in quick 
succession, and the following years 
were more involved with pursuing 
them than in pursuing higher the- 
ology. All went smoothly as far as 
Catholicism was concerned, with 
never a doubt or a problem on the 
horizon. I now look back on this 
period as The Great Lull. 

I had enough Catholicism to oper- 
ate on but not enough to “grow 
on.” The straight apologetics were 
now fairly well under control (I'd 
belonged to a Catholic study club 
for six years), but apologetics, as I 
now see it, are only a necessary 
prelude. After digging the cellar, 
you should go ahead and build your 
spiritual home. 

Six years ago, into this Great Lull 
there suddenly came another one of 
those neatly camouflaged blessings. 
I suddenly found myself flat on my 
back with a heart condition that 
the specialists cheerfully assured me 
was permanent. From now on I 
would be a semi-invalid. 

There is nothing, I maintain, like 
staring at the ceiling for four weary 
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months, thinking that life has end- 
ed up a blind alley, to make one’s 
disposition become either very sub- 
missive or completely rebellious. I 
was the rebellious sort. This was a 
fine trick for God to play on a 
friend who was just minding her 
own business and not hurting any- 
one. 

I now concede it was a fine trick. 
I was lying there in bed, reading 
everything and anything I could 
get my paws on, when I| stumbled 
across a veritable gold mine: good 
Catholic writing. Bernanos, Péguy, 
Mauriac, Bloy, Sigrid Undset, Ches- 
terton, Caryll Houselander, and 
others. These gifted writers could, 
in one flashing metaphor, illumi- 
nate certain truths that the theolo- 
gians and philosophers—with their 
dry, measured approach — simply 
deadened for me. 

Even more important, from my 
standpoint, were the saint writers 
who could tell you how to build 
spiritual houses: St. Teresa of Avila, 
Francis de Sales, St. John of the 
Cross, Elizabeth of the Trinity, 
Catherine of Siena. Doors started 
opening on doors. 


For years I had been dusting 
some of those very books I was 
now so enraptured over. Why had 
not my husband told me to quit 


my infernal dusting and _ read 
them? Why hadn’t the priest who 
converted me left me with a spir- 
itual reading list? Why hadn’t any- 
one told me these things? 
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Lying there in bed, I began to 
get a little bit annoyed at all born 
Catholics. A selfish, selfish crew. 
Finally I could contain myself no 
longer and, calling for pencil and 
pad, I furiously composed my first 
Catholic essay. If no one would 
share the hidden wealth with con- 
verts, I would look after them. 

When I showed it to the priest 
who came over to the house to 
bring me Holy Communion, he 
practically collapsed with uncouth 
mirth. “No Catholic editor in his 
right mind,” said he, “would print 
this, but . well, you might try. 
It's ...uh... rather refreshing.” 

Lo! To my great amazement, I 
found myself a so-called Catholie 
writer overnight. Personal essays 
started sliding off my bedspread 
with an alarming rapidity, and no 
one, to date, has managed to stem 
the tide. 

3ut let us not leave me in bed. 
After four months of this feverish 
one-man Catholic revival, I arose 
from my pallet and went to the 
Ann Arbor clinic to see how many 
more months I had left to live. 

Although I was so weak IJ could 
hardly walk, I gathered that the 
doctors had seldom seen a finer 
specimen of rugged American 
womanhood. My heart was not 
only in splendid condition—splen- 
did!—but they didn’t think any- 
thing had been wrong in the first 
place. 

My first reaction was nothing 
short of murderous. Sticking a busy 
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housewife and mother in bed for 
four months for no good reason! 
My second reaction, as the blood 
pressure subsided, was a little more 
mellow. That session in bed had 
amounted to a “second conversion,” 
and, like missing my diploma, years 
before, I had come out ahead in 
the bargain. I had discovered, 
among other things, the existence 
of ascetical and mystical theology, 
that precise, well-documented, well- 
illustrated study of the spiritual life. 
“Why was I born?” The saints 
thought it was in order to start 
becoming a saint, and were only 
too eager to point the way. 


One day I happened to hear Ann 
Harrigan, then director of the Chi- 
cago Friendship House, give a talk 


on the Mystical Body, with special 
reference to race prejudice. Once 
again I found myself profoundly 
jarred. I had been busily polishing 
my own little soul (or, rather, start- 
ing to sand off the sharper edges) 
but not paying any attention to 
anyone else. Was I, as a Catholic, 
being the salt of the earth, my 
brother’s keeper, a Christ-bearer 
into the market place? Not so you 
could notice it. 


The first introduction to the lay 
apostolate, along with my _ subse- 
quent close friendship and work 
with Ann Harrigan, proved an- 
other turn in the road. I was now 
—at long last!—getting God, self, 
and neighbor into the proper Cath- 
olic focus. I found that Catholics 
are called to spread Christ’s fire 
upon the earth, not just to hug 
their wonderful gift of faith to 
themselves. 

Only in a very limited sense can 
one say at Baptism: “Here’s the 
finale. Peace, it’s wonderful.” The 
Church offers peace, yes, but if it’s 
a rocking-chair sort of peace you’re 
after, | would recommend some 
nice quiet sanitarium in the hills 
of New Hampshire rather than the 
Catholic Church. 

Baptism is only the beginning: 
the orchestra is tuning up; the cur- 
tain rising on the most important 
and absorbing drama in the world, 
man’s relationship with God. As 
Chesterton says: “Have you ever 
known what it is to walk along a 
road in such a frame of mind that 
you thought you might meet God 
at any turn of the path? For this 
a man must be ready, against this 
he must never shut the door.” 
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Mlartua, wife of the Archduke Franz Josef, has become an adviser on interior 
decorating. She met Alex McDonald, the decorator, and asked him about the 
kind of work his clients prefer. “Their living rooms are done in either Louis 
XIV or Louis XVI,” he said. “Most children’s bedrooms are done in Hopalong 
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Leonard Lyons (McNaught Syndicate) in Quote (3-9 Sept. ’50). 
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\wary, Oucen of Scots, died like a ruler, a true woman and martyr 
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Last Hour 


By KATHERINE BREGY 


Condensed chapter of a book* 


Mary, Queen of Scots, is Katherine 
Bregy’s subject as she paints a factual 
portrait in her newly published Queen 
of Paradox. Typical of the reaction to 
the book is the statement of Abbe Ernest 
Dimnet, who called it an “Exciting 
story! How can one resist it? ... Queen 
of Paradox is a work of love, no small 
praise nowadays.” 


Tt was late after- 
noon on Feb. 7, 
1587. Mary Stuart, 
feeling even less well 
than usual, was sit- 
ting at the foot of her 
bed when the two 
envoys arrived. She 
allowed them to be 
admitted to her 
rooms. Shrewsbury 
was the spokesman. 
He said that he wish- 
ed that another might 
have brought the 
message with which 
he and Kent were 
charged by their queen. “It is,” he 
continued, “to admonish you to 
prepare yourself to undergo the 
sentence of death pronounced 
against you.” 


He must have been relieved when 
Mary, with no sign of tears, replied, 
“T am thankful for such welcome 
news.” 

She said she had been expecting 
it for 18 years. She recalled that she 
was “a queen born and a queen 
anointed,” a cousin of the Queen of 
England and great-granddaughter 

of Henry VII, and 
had had the honor to 
be the Queen of 
France. “Yet through- 
out my life I have éx- 
perienced but misfor- 
tune,” she mused, 
“and now I am glad 
that it has pleased 
God, by means of 
you, to take me away 
from so many trou- 
bles.” 

She spoke about 
her love for God and 
the Catholic Church, 
and for England; 

then, laying her hand on the New 
Testament beside her, she said that 
she had never desired the death of 
Elizabeth. “We should have agreed 
well had I been permitted to speak 


*Queen of Paradox. Copy right, 1950, by Bruce Publishing Co., 400 N. Broadway, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 221 pp. $3. 49 
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to her!” she insisted. It may have 
been true. In fact, it may have been 
the reason that Elizabeth’s min- 
isters always feared a meeting of 
the queens. 

Mary Stuart asked when she was 
to die. Shrewsbury answered, “To- 
morrow morning at eight o’clock.” 

The queen was a little stunned. 
“The time,” she said, “is very 
short.” 

With quiet dignity she asked if 
there might be a brief delay. It 
would be difficult to make her will 
without papers which had _ been 
taken from her. Shrewsbury an- 
swered regretfully that he could 
grant no delay. Mary then asked 
to see her chaplain, who had been 
removed to another part of the cas- 
tle. She was again refused. To the 
Earl of Kent, a bigot of the first 
water, this was an opportunity to 
urge the queen to turn to the “true 
religion.” She should consult the 
Protestant Dean of Peterborough, 
who happened, somewhat suspi- 
ciously, to be there at Fotheringay. 
With patience, Mary said that she 
was well instructed in her own 
faith and prepared to die. To please 
Shrewsbury she had listened for a 
whole Lent to able preachers, but 
they had not convinced her. 

“Having lived until this day in 
the true faith, I do not find it now 
the time to change,” she protested. 
There was a little more controver- 
sial sparring. Finally, the earl, so 
drunk with fanaticism as to speak 
the truth, cried, “Your life will be 
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the death of our religion; your 
death will be its life!” 

So it was really martyrdom. Mary 
Stuart regarded him with a tri- 
umphant radiance. “I was far from 
considering myself worthy of such 
a death,” she replied. “But now I 
humbly receive it as a token of my 
admission among the elect servants 
of God.” 

The intruders left, and the Queen 
of Scots turned to her heartbroken 
companions. She said tenderly, “My 
children, it is now no time to weep 
.... You should rather rejoice to 
see me on so fair a road to deliver- 
ance... . Jane Kennedy, did I not 
tell you this would happen?” she 
cried. A strange joy now possessed 
her, a martyr’s joy, which even a 
martyr’s loved ones cannot share. 
“I knew they would never allow 
me to live, for I was too great an 
obstacle to their religion!” 

Mary was quick to let her energy 
push aside her physical weakness. 
Even now she was practical. Sup- 
per must be hastened so that she 
might put all her affairs in order. 
It was served by the sorrowing 
Bourgoyne. Before its finish the 
queen drank the health of each re- 
tainer, who tried tearfully to drink 
hers likewise. Then, on their knees, 
they begged pardon for any faults 
that might have marred their serv- 
ice to her. “With all my heart, my 
children,” she answered them, and 
then she added her own plea for 
pardon for any harshness. Next, 
sitting beside her cabinet, she began 
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distributing what was left of her 
belongings: a few rings and minia- 
tures, a pair of flutes and a velvet- 
bound music book, some pieces of 
silver plate, and the crimson bed 
hangings. She carefully counted the 
remaining gold and silver coins 
which had not been filched from 
her French dowry and divided 
them into little bags marked with 
each one’s name. 

At nine o'clock she asked for 
inkstand and quills, and set about 
the last letters of her career. One 
she evidently hoped might be 


smuggled out to De Préau, her 
chaplain, for it told how she had 
tried to confess and “receive from 
you my sacrament.” In a general 
confession of sorrow for all her sins, 
she begged the old priest to watch 


and pray with her in spirit through 
her final night on earth. She hoped 
to see him in the morning, “though 
in their presence,” and receive his 
benediction. Another note carried 
final messages to her brother-in- 
law, Henry III of France. 

“In the name of the Father, of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, 
Mary, by the grace of God, Queen 
of Scotland and Dowager of France 
. .. being on the point of death,” 
she began her will, naming the 
French King and the young Duke 
of Guise as executors. Affirming 
that she died in the Catholic, Apos- 
tolic, and Roman faith, she begged 
that Masses be said for her soul at 
St. Denis in Paris, where she still 
hoped to be buried, and at St. Pe- 
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ter’s in Rheims. She left 5,000 
francs to the Foundling Hospital at 
Rheims, 2,000 “to my scholars,” 
alms to various mendicants, and 
small legacies to the faithful “serv- 
ants.” They ranged from dignified 
ambassadors to Bourgoyne, Mel- 
ville, De Préau, Jane Kennedy, to 
Martin the cook. 

Exhausted, Mary lay back on her 
bed while a woman gently bathed 
her swollen feet. When Jane Ken- 
nedy was ready for the nightly 
reading of a saint’s life, the queen 
asked that she choose the Penitent 
Thief. “In truth,” she murmured 
humbly, “he was a great sinner, but 
not so great as I have been. I wish 
to take him for a patron for the 
time that remains to me.” 

For a few moments she lay with 
eyes closed. Then she rose and 
spent most of the night at her prieé 
dieu with its ivory crucifix, her 
vomen kneeling beside her. There 
is a persistent English and Scottish 
tradition that for some time before 
this the Pope, realizing her perilous 
position, had permitted her to Keep 
in reverent reservation a conseé¢rat- 
ed Host. The tradition holds that 
she administered Viaticum to her- 
self in the dark dawn of that last 
morning. Then she drowsed a little. 
And at six o’clock she opened her 
eyes and called to her attendants to 
say that she had but two hours to 
live. 

Bourgoyne, the doctor, noticing 
her pallor, begged Mary to take a 
little bread and wine. She consent- 
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ed. Then, with an amazing cheer- 
fulness and energy, she bade her 
women prepare her for the meeting 
with death. For this encounter, 
Mary Stuart’s dramatic sense 
prompted her to dress “gorgeously, 
as she was wont to do upon festal 
days.” In an official report of the 
execution we are told that the 
Queen of Scots, still tall in stature 
and now inclined to stoutness, wore 
a trained gown of printed black 
satin, its loose sleeves set with acorn 
buttons of jet and pearl, and under- 
sleeves of purple. Her kirtle was 
also black; and hidden beneath all, 
doubtless that the blood might not 
be seen, she wore a petticoat of 
crimson velvet with an upper body 
of crimson satin. She added her 
usual headdress of white lawn 
edged with lace, with a collar and 
long veil of the same. Mary’s rosary 
with its golden cross was at her 
girdle, and about her neck a po- 
mander chain and Agnus Dei. The 
old and strangely detailed account 
adds that the queen wore shoes of 
Spanish leather, and outer stock- 
ings of worsted to cover her white 
Jersey hose, because of the cold. 
Mary and her household were in 
prayer when the sheriff with his 
white wand came knocking. She 
rose with the help of Bourgoyne, 
and carrying the crucifix from her 
prie-dieu, went into the hallway. 
Here she was met by the English 
commissioners, Shrewsbury and 
Kent, and by her old friend and 
steward, Andrew Melville. The lat- 
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ter, who had not been allowed to 
see his queen for weeks, fell upon 
his knees and kissed her hand. She 
charged him with messages to her 
son James, and bade him bear wit- 
ness that she died true to her re- 
ligion and like a true Queen of 
Scotland and France. He burst into 
tears. Her death would be the “sor- 
rowfullest message” he had ever 
carried. Mary, too, was shaken, and 
tears came into her own eyes, but 
she insisted, “My good servant, 
thou hast cause rather to joy than 
to mourn. For now thou shalt see 
the end of Mary Stuart’s troubles.” 

Suddenly she remembered a 
small debt due her absent secretary 
Curll, and, turning to the commis- 
sioners, asked that it be paid. She 
asked that her “poor servants” 
might keep the small gifts and re- 
turn safely to their homes. She also 
demanded eloquently that a few of 
her own people might witness and 
report her death. Kent demurred, 
but, after conferring with Shrews- 
bury, said she could choose four 
men and two women. So it was 
that Mary Stuart began her death 
march followed by Jane Kennedy 
and Elizabeth Curll, by Melville 
and Bourgoyne, by her apothecary 
“and one old man more.” This last 
is generally believed to have been 
De Préau, coming in lay disguise 
to give his final secret blessing. In 
the morning’s confusion he may 
have been able to rejoin the deso- 
late little group. Another humbler 
but not less loving member of her 
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family managed to slip out, too, 
and follow. 

The courtroom was suitably 
draped in mourning. In the huge 
fireplace, logs were burning. And 
now, “with unappalled ‘counte- 
nance, without any terror of the 
place, the persons or the prepara- 
tions,” Mary came out of the entry. 
She approached the scaffold, “two 
foot high and twelve foot broad, 
with rails round about, hanged and 
covered with black, with a low 
stool, a long fair cushion and a 
block also covered with black.” She 
needed Sir Amias’ help on the 
steps; and thanked him with her 
usual courtesy, adding that this 
service was the last she would re- 
quire of him. Then she sat upon 
the stool, Shrewsbury standing on 
her left and Kent on her right, 
while the commissicn for her exe- 
cution was read aloud, ending with 
a general chorus of “God save the 
Queen.” Through all this Mary 
listened “carelessly as if it did not 
concern her at all... nay, with so 
merry and cheerful a countenance 
as if it had been a pardon from her 
Majesty.” 

“Madame,” asked the reluctant 
Shrewsbury, “you hear what we are 
commanded to do?” 

It had all become very simple to 
Mary Stuart. They were to do their 
duty, she said, although she was 
not guilty of the crime. She forgave 
them “with a good heart,” as she 
hoped to be forgiven: for indeed it 
was because of her faith that she 
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was to die. No one contradicted 
her. But the waiting dean hastened 
to conjure her to turn from popish 
errors and prepare to die in the 
true faith he represented. Presently, 
having heard enough, the queen 
looked “with great earnestness” 
upon the fanatic who insisted upon 
intruding into her few remaining 
moments. “Good Mr. Dean, trouble 
not yourself any more,” she said 
calmly. “I was born in this religion, 
I have lived in this religion, and I 
am resolved to die in this religion.” 

The dean’s further harangue 
was cut short by Shrewsbury. He 
suggested that the Protestant lords 
pray aloud with him, and Mary be 
left in peace to pray by herself. 
This she did, first in Latin and 
then in English. She slipped down 
upon her knees from the stool to 
intercede for Christ’s afflicted 
Church, for James her son, and for 
Elizabeth her cousin. Once again 
she forgave all her enemies. She 
kissed the crucifix in her hand, and 
cried out, “Even as Thy arms, O 
Jesu Christ, were spread out upon 
the cross, so receive me into the 
arms of Thy mercy!” 

Incredible as it seems, Kent could 
not even then hold back. “Leave 
such popish trumperies and hold 
Christ in your heart,” he advised 
bitterly. 

But Mary replied with sweet 
reasonableness, “I cannot hold in 
my hand the representation of His 
sufferings but I must at the same 
time bear Him in my heart.” 
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Knowing that her ordeal was 
reaching its climax, she rose again 
to her feet. And when Bulle the 
executioner and his assistant knelt 
in their black gowns and masks to 
ask the usual pardon, she replied 
with more than the usual grace. 
“For I hope,” she added confident- 
ly, “this death shall give an end to 
all my troubles.” As they reached 
out to remove her veil and outer 
clothing she protested almost gaily 
that she had never had such grooms 
before. She called Jane Kennedy 
and Curll’s stricken sister to help 
in the official disrobing. Even so, 
Mary “made herself unready with 
a kind of gladness and smiling.” 

“Do not cry, I have prayed for 
you,” she said gently to her desolate 
women, kissing them and making 
over them the Sign of the Cross 
as she bade them join Melville in 
prayer for her long journey. Erect 
now in her scarlet underdress, Jane 
pinned over her eyes the beautiful 
Corpus Christi cloth she had chosen 
that morning for the purpose. Then 
Mary knelt down “resolutely, with- 
out any token of fear.” She said 
aloud the psalm Jn Domino con- 
fido, and laid her head upon the 
block. Over and over again her lips 


murmured audibly, “Into Thy 
hands, O Lord, I commend my 
spirit.” 

They were her last words before 
the ax fell. But even Bulle was not 
used to, taking the life of a queen. 
He worked so nervously that three 
strokes were necessary. Finally he 
held the whitened head on high 
for all to see; while the Earl of 
Kent and the Dean of Peterbor- 
ough were praying loudly that God 
would save Elizabeth and destroy 
her enemies. 

Then a strange thing, “diligently 
noted” by all, happened. As the exe- 
cutioner reached for the jeweled 
garters which were part of his per- 
quisite, he saw hiding beneath the 
queen’s skirts the little terrier which 
had somehow crept up the scaffold 
steps and now cowered close beside 
her. “Nor would it move but by 
force, and then returned and lay 
between her head and shoulders.” 
At length the tiny, protesting crea- 
ture was carried away to be washed, 
as was everything else “embrewed 
with her blood.” For Kent seems to 
have had a superstitious fear of 
relics being preserved. Perhaps he 
was beginning to fear something 
deeper still. 


Maybe They'd Rather Be President 


Ti day after Lincoln delivered his Gettysburg speech, the Chicago Times 
made the following comment: “The cheek of every American must tingle 
with shame as he reads the silly, flat, and dish-watery utterances of a man 
who has to be pointed out to intelligent foreigners as the President of the 


United States.” 


Thomas A. Lahey in the Ave Maria (2 Sept. 50). 








An old man, his work done, lives and argues still in his vital books. Now he 
“holds his house in the high wood, within a walk of the sea” 


Belloc: Champion of the Faith 


By JOHN EDWARD DINEEN 
Condensed from The Sign* 


ILAIRE BELLOc is retired, his 
incredible career halted by 
a stroke in 1946. Now, at 

80, he is white-bearded. The great 

walker and seafarer is confined to 

a chair; the prolific 

biographer, historian, 

essayist, novelist, and 

poet is writing no 

longer. The friends 

of his own genera- 

tion are gone—Ches- 

terton, Baring, Phil- 

limore, and the oth- 


ers. His wife is gone, 
and so is his son Pe- 
ter, killed in the bat- 


tle of Dunkerque. 
His brilliant daugh- 
ter Marie attends him. 
A generation of 
younger English and American 
Catholic writers, the way made 
smoother for them by his pioneer- 
ing, have hardly, in combination, 
matched his individual accomplish- 
ment. He has been immense. He 
has been almost unbelievable. 
Take the time when, as former 
president of the Oxford Debating 
union, and growing in fame as a 
Member of Parliament and a writ- 
er, Belloc visited his old university 


to give a lecture. Facing an audi- 

ence of more than 1,000, he opened 

by saying that he had planned to 

talk to them about Napoleon Bona- 

parte. But, noticing that Dr. Coul- 

ton, the famous me- 

dievalist, was among 

them, he had sudden- 

ly decided, he said, to 

talk to them about 

Dr. Coulton. He 

would venture, he 

went on, to exposé a 

number of Dr. Coul- 

ton’s prejudices 

against the Catholic 

religion. That reéli- 

gion was the heart 

and soul of all that 

was fine in medieval 

civilization. Dr. Coul- 

ton, he said, did not know it nearly 

as well as he pretended. Quoting 

Dr. Coulton chapter and _ verse 

without notes, Belloc held the audi- 

ence spellbound for an hour and a 

half. He ended by asking Dr. Coul- 

ton whether or not he, Belloc, had 

misquoted or misrepresented him. 

Dr. Coulton, saying nothing, got 
up and left the auditorium. 

Take Belloc’s marriage. He came 

from a family as devoid of wealth 
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as it was rich in ancestry (French, 
English, and American). Shortly 
after his graduation from Oxford, 
he met, in Europe, an American 
girl from San Francisco. Her name 
was Elodie Hogan. The two fell in 
love, but their families separated 
them; Belloc’s, because the girl was 
somewhat older than himself, the 
girl’s, because they feared that Bel- 
loc could not support her in the 
style she was used to. They took 
her back to San Francisco. 

Belloc saved enough money to 
board a tramp steamer, and sailed 
for New York. He gave a private 
course in English literature and the 
French Revolution to a group of 
young ladies in Moorestown, N. J. 
Then, with the money thus ac- 
quired, he crossed the country by 
train and by wagon, putting up 
overnight in farmhouses and pay- 
ing for breakfast the next morning 
by drawing pencil sketches of the 
farmers and their wives. 

One night at midnight, Gertrude 
Atherton, the San Francisco novel- 
ist, heard a loud, imperious knock- 
ing at her door. The dark, hand- 
some, fiery young visitor was Bel- 
loc, whom she had met in Europe. 
He sat down on the floor in front 
of her fireplace. “I want you,” he 
said, “to talk with the family of 
that girl. You know them. I want 
to marry her. Tell them I’m all 
right.” Then, having — succinctly 
stated the purpose of his 6,000-mile 
journey, he talked, until the next 
morning, about Europe, which was 
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in his blood, and about the U.S., 
the dust of whose prairies was on 
his rumpled suit. 

Belloc married Miss Hogan; 
wrote about the French Revolution; 
became a liberal Member of Par- 
liament and a party leader; wrote 
books about everything; resigned 
from politics; wrote more books, 
and defended the faith of his fa- 
thers so well that he was made a 
Knight of St. Gregory. Catholics in 
England, after Belloc began cham- 
pioning the faith, changed in a gen- 
eration from people who were shy 
about their religion to Catholics 
who, nowadays, are aggressive 
about it, and at times almost 
haughty. If Newman gave English 
Catholicism a tone, Belloc gave it 
a spine. 

It is easy, if you select the right 
books, to see in Belloc, the writer, 
what Chesterton saw in his friend, 
Belloc, the man: two natures, one 
of them grave, the other gay. Bel- 
loc—it was the French blood in 
him, Chesterton claimed — could 
turn on either nature at will, or he 
could combine them to produce de- 
licious irony. 

Few books of the 20th century 
have been so prophetic as Belloc’s 
The Servile State. Here is the acute 
observer, foreseeing, four decades 
ago, the rise of communism. Here 
is the profound thinker in one of 
his gravest judgments on the mod- 
ern world. And yet this thinker 
was capable, in a public debate with 
Bernard Shaw on socialism, of re- 
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marking that whereas he, Belloc, 
was taking the subject seriously, 
Shaw was taking it frivolously, 
“and so, Mr. Shaw, let us both take 
it frivolously. Permit me to chal- 
lenge you to compose and to recite, 
here on the spot, a piece of light 
verse. If you will do so, I too will 
compose—with you, a teetotaler, as- 
signing me the subject—the words 
and the music of a drinking song.” 

To Shaw’s credit as well as Bel- 
loc’s, both men proved equal to the 
occasion. But years later, at a liter- 
ary gathering held at a seaside re- 
sort, Shaw was not equal, as Belloc 
was, to accepting a challenge from 
Maurice Baring for the whole as- 
sembly to dash out into the break- 
ers, in the moonlight, in their eve- 
ning clothes. 

During the Ist World War, Bel- 
loc, who in his young manhood 
had served in the French artillery, 
went to the front to see the battles 
at first hand. Every other week, he 
returned to London to give sell-out 
lectures on what he had seen. On 
one occasion, he rode on a cable car 
over a valley and stopped it mid- 
way across, to get a better view of 
a battle below. Both sides fired ma- 
chine guns at him. 

No wonder that his writings 
sound so little like an echo from 
a library, so much like the voice 
of life itself, life lived with senses 
aware, principles firm, and all cir- 
cumstances faced with a level, fear- 
less eye. 


I remember talking more than 
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once with J. Jefferson Jones, who 
before his death was vice president 
and managing editor of J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co., which published a 
number of Belloc’s books here in 
the U.S. “As far as Belloc the man 
is concerned,” Mr. Jones would say, 
“IT love him. But Belloc, the writer 
—oh, he has his Rolls Royce, 
and his horses, and that big sail- 
boat, and he’s making good money, 
but he could make such _ better 
money! If only he wouldn’t make 
it so obvious that he’s a Catholic! 
I’ve begged and begged him to 
write a novel about the sea. He 
could beat Conrad himself at it. 
But he won’t do it. He’s more in- 
terested in being a good Knight of 
St. Gregory than he is in being a 
best-selling writer. I deplore it! But 
I also admire him for it.” 

Belloc the man, whom Mr. Jones 
and scores of others have lovedy 
was, in his heyday, of stocky build, 
He had tremendous shoulders and 
in later years a face that resembled 
John Bull’s. His long black Inver 
ness cape, his wide-rimmed black 
hat, his beautiful voice, his fluent 
conversation, his courtly manner, 
his impressive gravity, his outbreaks 
of gaiety: everything about him 
made him colorful. The great vital 
force which informed his body and 
his mind in his days of good health 
is still operating, captured in his 
more than 100 books. 

His grasp of the modern world 
is evident in The Servile State, The 
Restoration of Property, and Eco- 
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nomics for Helen. Whether or not 
everything he holds in these three 
books is absolutely sound remains 
to be seen. But everyone who has 
read them knows that their author 
is uncannily aware of the world 
about him, and very possibly, in 
certain respects, a generation 1n 
advance of it. His writings are pro- 
foundly penetrating. References to 
them keep cropping up in Amer- 
ican and English newspapers and 
magazines. When, more than ten 
years ago, Belloc was last in the 
U.S., he attended a number of 
meetings with a group of liberal 
Republicans. They found him sym- 
pathetic to their general philosophy. 
And, astonishingly for an intensely 
patriotic English citizen, he pub- 
licly advised Americans to stay 
clear of the war that was then brew- 
ing. “It is our mess,” he said, “our 
fault, not yours. Don’t get involved.” 

Belloc’s judgments on the world 
of the 1940’s are included in his 
memoirs, which will not be pub- 
lished until after his death. It will 
be worth while to read in them his 
opinions of Hitler, Mussolini, Sta- 
lin, Chamberlain, Roosevelt, and, 
above all, Churchill, to whom the 
English Catholic editor Douglas 
Jerrold has compared him. Belloc 
and Churchill, Jerrold says, are the 
two living great men who are defi- 


nitely not vulgar. By valgar, he 
means willing to stoop, to compro- 
mise, to be anything but their own 
integral selves. 

Belloc, the man himself, the rich, 
rounded personality, is seen and felt 
at his most charming and most elo- 
quent in The Path to Rome. It is 
a book about a trip he took, mostly 
on foot, from Tours in France 
through the Alps to Rome. Here, 
set down in exquisite, flowing prose 
is a gorgeous farrago of nonsense, 
humor, wisdom, and beauty. 

What is Belloc’s best all-around 
piece of writing on a large scale? 
On a small scale, at least a dozen 
of his essays and a dozen of his 
poems are perfect. Among his many 
large-scale productions, Marie An- 
toinette is probably the best. Here 
is a ripened creation. In scholarship, 
in psychological acumen, in narra- 
tive pace, in the staging of the 
scenes and in style, it is literature, 
a masterpiece. 

In his beloved Sussex—not un- 
happily nor uncomfortably, be it 
hoped—Belloc lives on. His active, 
glamorous, fertile, and admirable 
career is behind him. But the life 
he put into his books is still in 
them. It will remain there for a 
long time. Young men of the 1950's 
will find in it an inspiration for 
the years to come. 
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“Waar you hear never sounds half so important as what you overhear. 
The Sign (Sept. 50). 
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Tidal wave and coral polyp transform a pirate’s capital 
into a submarine fairyland 


Enchanted City Beneath the Sea 


By LIEUT. HARRY E. RIESEBERG 


was searching for the treas- 

ure-filled hulk of an ancient 

Spanish galleon. Instead, I 

came upon the ghost city 
of Port Royal, 30 fathoms under the 
surface waters of outer Kingston 
harbor, Jamaica. Port Royal has 
been my challenge. I am now pre- 
paring for my return to that watery 
tomb, and to the treasure stored in 
its coral vaults. 

By mid-17th century, Port Royal 
had become infamous throughout 
the world. It was a sanctuary for 
every outlawed man and ship and 
cause on the Spanish Main. It was 
a community dedicated to vice, 
where the black sheep of the sea 
fled from the justice of the outside 
world and the in- 
justice of one an- 
other. 

Port Royal was 
built on a sandy 
spit that today 
forms the outer 
bulwark of Kings- 
ton harbor, and 
straddled the sea 
routes of the Car- 
ibbean. The crust- 
ed bars of silver, 
golden ingots, jew- 
els from Inca and 
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Aztec tombs, ducats and doubloons, 
pieces-of-eight—all the stupendous 
riches seized on land and sea were 
brought to the ironic safety of the 
rover’s lair. Vast storehouses were 
crammed. Shipyards repaired pune- 
tured hulls and shot-away rigging. 
And “honest” merchants opened 
wide their doors to the rich com- 
merce. 

From far and near the brethren 
of the Spanish Main came to their 
capital city, Port Royal. Into the 
teeming streets they poured, herald- 
ing their arrival with blasphemiés 
and maudlin songs. Golden ear- 
rings framed their tanned faces; 
fragile lace encircled their brawny 
wrists; silk stockings covered their 
hairy legs; ship’s 
captain and deck- 
hand, each arrayed 
himself in garish 
glory. The seeth- 
ing tide of human- 
itysoughtease from 
tedious watches at 
sea, and forgetful- 
ness of the threat 
of a rough hemp 
noose at the yard- 
arm’s tip. They 
washed the salt 
taste of the sea 
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from their mouths with vintage 
wines and long-aged liquors. They 
gorged on rich foods served on 
looted silver plates. 

With dusk, the pub, gambling 
den, and brothel emerged like large 
glowing stars. The sputtering flames 
of huge lamps welcomed the roist- 
ering throngs. Hundreds of small- 
er radiances traced the lines of 
windows, cornices, and copings of 
the establishments. Along the main 
street, huge bonfires lighted the 
way for the revelers. Money chang- 
ers called out their offers to ex- 
change good Spanish dollars for the 
pirate coin, gold plate, and jewels. 

Such was Port Royal, a financial 
giant and a moral bankrupt, a cita- 
del secure against the physical jus- 
tice of righteous men and seeming- 
ly immune to the laws of God, 
until that morning of June 7, 1692. 

The day came slowly, and the 
revelers, clinging desperately to the 
extra hours of darkness, continued 
their carnival. There was no hint 
of the awfulness of the coming 
doom. 

Suddenly the sky lost its few 
faint traces of dawning color and 
a midnight blackness descended 
over the city. Thunder began to 
roll; lightning lashed out; and rain 
fell in a deluge. The wind rushed 
screaming into the town. It tore, 
ripped, twisted, and flung uprooted 
wreckage before it. 

Then the land itself quivered. 
And there was no defense. As the 
ground undulated, huge cracks ap- 
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peared in the buildings. Crashes 
were heard. Vast flocks of seafowl 
rose from the tidelands in panic- 
stricken flight. The rich sugar mills 
took fire and clouds of yellow 
smoke from their burning spread 
a pall across the town. 

In the space of a breath, the pop- 
ulace was in a state of conscience- 
stricken demoralization. Desperate 
men and women, suddenly sobered, 
white-faced, fought their way out 
of tumbling buildings into the 
howling chaos of the maddened 
universe. But on this day there was 
no sanctuary. The sea surged up 
over the land, boiled around their 
stumbling feet, clung to their mov- 
ing legs. 

For a few thrilling moments 
Port Royal hung on the brink of 
oblivion. Then sea and land fell 
away. There was a last convulsive 
shudder, a last pounding onslaught 
of the elements, and the “Pirates’ 
Babylon” was smashed into the sea. 
Swept from the ken of man, it 
rested on the floor of Kingston har- 
bor, still holding the fabulous treas- 
ure in gold, jewels, and wealth of 
all kinds that had packed its store- 
houses on the day of its destruction. 
For two and a half centuries no 
human disturbed the solitude of 
Port Royal until I entered its ghost- 
ly portal. 

I had outfitted my salvage schoon- 
er in Charleston, S.C., and had 
signed on a crew of five West In- 
dians for the cruise. Five were 
ample while underway, but more 
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were needed for diving operations. 
These extra hands I intended to 
take on in Kingston. It was well 
into the afternoon when we stood 
into Kingston harbor. By the time 
I had cleared through the customs, 
it was dark. 

I returned to the dock. The large 
dock office was deserted but the 
watchman’s shack showed a light, 
and I made my way there. The 
watchman was an elderly Negro. 
He called out to me in that surpris- 
ingly British accent of the Jamaican, 
softened by the pleasant slur of the 
Negro. I told him that I was seek- 
ing a pair of reliable men to work 
aboard my salvage schooner for a 
few days. 

“My schooner is anchored out 
there,” I said, pointing into the 
darkness in a southerly direction. 

“I understand,” he remarked. 
Then, as if playing for time, he 
asked, “Your ship, it is anchored 
on the west side of the bay? That 
is where you will dive, sar?” 

ae fg 

The man shook his head and 
eyed me suspiciously. “You do not 
know about the bell, sar?” 

“Bell,” I exclaimed. “What bell?” 

“Sar, the bell of the cathedral, 
Port Royal cathedral. You do not 
know these waters, sar. The bell 
sounds below the waves and it is 
rung by evil spirits.” 

He lowered his voice, almost to 
a whisper. “For anybody to disturb 
those waters, for anybody to hear 
the bell, it is a warning of death— 


ever since it rang when Port Royal 
sank into the sea.” 

“Come, man,” I reasoned. “Do 
you mean these natives here won’t 
work for good wages just because 
of some superstition about a church 
bell?” 

“Yes, sar,” he replied soberly. “I 
have watched these waters from 
this dock for 20 years. Never have 
I seen a native go into the west 
bay to work. If you go to the west 
bay to work on the bottom—you 
go alone, sar.” The old man let his 
voice fade away into silence. 

The Negro had spoken too earn- 
estly for me to doubt his words, I 
would find no native help that 
night. I untied my dinghy from 
the dock and pulled back to the 
schooner, annoyed and uncertain. 
My five men could actually handle 
the work during a dive if every- 
thing went with complete smooth- 
ness; but there would not be 
enough of them if we had any 
major trouble. 

I went to my cabin, where I got 
out the records of the hulk I was 
seeking. The ship was a Spanish 
galleon. According to my data, she 
foundered on the night of April 
4, 1683, and sank in about eight 
fathoms of water, carrying down 
with her a considerable treasure in 
pieces-of-eight and pigs of silver. 
Shorthanded or not, I decided to go 
down for it. 

Early next morning we got un- 
derway to the position I had select- 
ed as a reference point for our 
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search. We worked slowly back 
and forth, sounding the depth with 
a hand lead. Suddenly the lead 
found an abrupt drop, indicating 
the underwater ledge for which I 
was looking. I plotted the position 
and made everything ready for my 
first descent. 

Satisfied that the air pump was 
going smoothly, I climbed into the 
rubberized diving suit. The helmet 
was fastened and locked to the 
breastplate. I descended slowly, ad- 
justing my air flow. Then I touched 
easily in the soft sand of the bottom. 

I shook off the fascination of the 
underwater sights, and set to my 
search. I bobbed across a floor of 
ankle-deep sand, marked with 


patches of brain coral and _ live 


sponges. I traveled to the full scope 
of my lines without finding a scrap 
of wreckage. I returned to the 
weighted drop line hanging from 
the schooner, and set out in the 
opposite direction. Stull I saw no 
sign of my treasure hulk. On both 
tracks I had paralleled the ledge 
marked by the sounding lead that 
morning, the reef on which the ill- 
fated ship had probably foundered. 
With the thought that the wreck- 
age might have slipped off that 
ground into deeper water, I took 
a new start from the drop line and 
headed out from the ledge. 

As I slowly trod the sloping bot- 
tom, I was surprised to see an 
abundance of larger coral growths 
where I had expected to see the 
low dense type. Then I was brought 
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up short by the water-clouded 
vision of a spectacle that almost 
took my breath away. It was just 
at the limit of my sight, and | was 
not sure. I thought for a moment 
that the oxygen was stimulating 
me. But the air, as it came down 
to me, was constant and only a 
trifle rubbery. I edged closer. There 
in the heart of the sea was a coral- 
encrusted building, and beyond that 
another, and vaguely others run- 
ning beyond the power of my eyes. 
A ghost city fathoms under the sea! 

I stood entranced. It was a scene 
of unbelievable fantasy, held in 
dreamy suspension by the quiver- 
ing water. Coral had built itself 
over the original design of the 
structures and had created a place 
of unearthly beauty rising in majes- 
ty from the sandy floor. The build- 
ing before me had been trans- 
formed into a great cathedral, hold- 
ing its roof aloft by massive col- 
umns. Dim and _sstately_ edifices 
sloped away behind into the shad- 
owy regions. 

From overhead a muted sunlight 
filtered down through the translu- 
cent water in oblique rays, as if 
through a stained-glass window. It 
gleamed dully through the open 
spaces between the columns and 
lighted the dazzling colors of fish 
darting into the beams. A school 
of rainbow fish shuttled across an 
opening, weaving a fleeting tapestry 
of scintillating colors. They came 
toward me, to see the strange in- 
vader. They hung just outside my 
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face plate, studying me with bulg- 
ing, myopic eyes. When I lifted my 
hand to touch one, they flashed 
away like shards of rainbow. 

I moved closer to the buildings, 
placing my feet carefully to stir up 
no silt that would cloud my vision. 
The floor, grown over with a thick 
garden of waving fronds that shim- 
mered like a green field of wheat, 
still sloped downward toward the 
open ocean. 

I could see now that the struc- 
tures were located with a rough 
semblance of plan. They stood in a 
basin walled on the one side that 
I could see with a fringe of saw- 
tooth coral. The walls of the struc- 
tures themselves marked out ra- 
vines that angled away into the 
blue-black void. noticed, too, a 


change in life on the sea floor. A 


monster clam, three feet across, 
lurked at the base of a coral boul- 
der. It would bring a horrible, suf- 
focating death to any creature 
trapped in its jaws. I saw a scarlet 
spined seastar, the poisonous pin- 
cushion of the deep. Near one dark 
cave opening was a mound of shells 
from which the life had been greed- 
ily sucked by an octopus; they al- 
ways stack the empties outside their 
den. 

I glanced upward, and tried to 
gauge my depth. From the length 
of my drop-line and the slope I 
had traversed I estimated about 75 
feet. With this as a crude yardstick, 
I reckoned the length of the struc- 
ture before me to be about 50 ‘feet 
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and the height half that. I could 
tell from the increasing difficulty I 
was experiencing in moving about 
that I had been down as long as 
was sensible. Still, the cathedral- 
like formation was close at hand; 
I felt impelled to explore it. 

I had to force my mind to accept 
the idea that this structure had 
originally been raised by human 
hands. The coral growths had cre- 
ated around it a form removed 
from earthly architecture; and the 
exotic fish passing in and out of 
the openings, the swaying motion 
of the water, gave an * of 
enchanted life. I treaded slowly 
toward an opening that pierced the 
wall at ground level, and arranged 
my air-line along the bottom to 
make a straight lead into the place. 
I stepped over the coral fringe that 
cased the entrance and paused to 
adapt my eyes to the new dimnegs, 

I stood in a space that cculd no 
longer be called a room. Coral had 
rebuilt the shape, removing every 
crude line and sharp angle from 
walls and corners, and had sculp- 
tured a vaulted chamber, with tun- 
neled passages leading into the ad- 
joining dark. There were shapes 
along the walls and in the center, 
but they were shapes wrought by 
the coral into weird designs. Filling 
the space was the astonishing color, 
for every surface was mantled i 
blue. It was no earthly blue, no 
portion of the sun’s spectrum laid 
on in familiar strokes; it was an in- 
credibly vibrant blue, swirling with 
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the water’s undulation, through 
every shade and tint of that one 
color. The coral facets of the walls 
seemed actually to have been cut 
to’reflect every possible variation, 
from the fairest pastels to somber 
purples. Even my bare hands, ex- 
posed as they were as-I held them 
before my faceplate, appeared to be 
cast in the color. 

I moved across the eerie vault to 
the darker side, where an opening 
made a black rectangle in the wall. 
I peered into the passage, straining 
desperately to see. Suddenly, I 
sensed a movement in the darkness. 
I recoiled in horror as I glimpsed 
the claw and reaching feeler of a 
giant spider crab. I retreated, try- 
ing to stifle a panicky thought that 
I was in no shape to defend my- 
self against attack by those nine- 
foot clamps. I had stayed down too 
long; I could tell from the pressure 
that was beginning to weigh on me. 
I quickly jerked my signal line. 

As I rose slowly to the surface, 
my mind was afire. I had seen what 
no other living man had seen, the 
major relics of Port Royal. I real- 
ized that the position of the relics 
eliminated any possibility of my 
finding the treasure hulk I sought. 
The ship had foundered on a spit 
well to seaward of the living city, 
and would be somewhere far out. 
But this disappointment was scarce- 
ly worth a passing thought com- 
pared to the magnificent promise 
of the thing I had come upon in- 
stead. 


In all the years, no one had ap- 
parently discovered this main loca- 
tion of the larger remains; nor had 
anyone devised a means of raising 
its wealth to the surface. A rubber- 
suit diver could go about as far as 
I had gone. 

Today, obstacles have been sur- 
mounted. My carefully preserved 
chart shows the position at which 
I can descend to those treasure 
houses again. And nearing perfec- 
tion is an underwater tractor-tank 
crane that will carry the diver well 
beyond the limits of present-day 
diving dress and provide him with 
the tools to tear those steely en- 
crustations apart. The crane robot 
will be tested for depths up to 2,000 
feet. It will be powered by electric 
motors. Surmounting the hull is a 
watertight turret from which the 
diver and his assistants operate the 
main crane. A battery of hydrauli- 
cally powered tool arms will permit 
the operator to do anything from 
drilling three-inch holes in steel 
plates, and tying knots in steel 
cables, to recovering a single coin. 

As soon as we have finally com- 
pleted this new device, I’m going 
down again. I may recover some of 
that vast hoard of pirate loot. I may 
help to add an exact footnote to 
history regarding this unique dis- 
aster. Certainly I shall satisfy an 
inner compulsion to stand again on 
that sea bottom, look at that in- 
credible blue coloring, probe into 
the mystery whose fringes | barely 
touched. 
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Poets and priests have always said that death has in itself the germ of life 


A Skull in the Catacombs 


By CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 


Condensed from the Pylon* 


PILGRIMAGE, I am told, is 
a prayer on foot. Well, 
after only a week in 

Rome my decades were 
aching badly. When Mrs. Rogers, 
my companion, suggested we visit 
the catacombs, I said No. I clearly 
remembered one tourist fact about 
them, and it was this: that if all 
these burial halls were laid end to 
end, there would be 1,000 miles of 
them! 

Then Bishop Muench and Bishop 
Dworschak, two American prelates, 
invited us to their Mass in the 
Catacomb of St. Domitilla for the 
feast of Christ the King. This was 
an invitation not to be refused by 
anyone with a sense of history or 
drama. 

I arose at dawn, 
after a late night 
with hospitable 
Romans. At such 
times, a late Octo- 
ber dawn in Rome 
is the same as 
dawn anywhere. I 
shivered while 
dressing. 

We were met at 
the entrance of the 
catacombs by a 


Brother from the German Order 
who “ran” them. Mrs. Rogers in- 
sisted he looked like John the Bap- 
tist. But then she thought a// the 
Brothers we saw looked like Joha 
the Baptist or St. Francis. It was a 
relief when she found one whom 
she thought looked like Caesar. In- 
dian file, we followed the Brothers 
into the narrow galleries. Then Mrs. 
Rogers and a West Point convert 
who was with us branched off into 
a tunnel to the right with Bishop 
Muench. I followed Bishop Dwor- 
schak. Soon we came to a small cell, 
or vault, about eight feet square, 
with a rough wood altar in it. The 
iron crucifix was from an early cen- 
tury. The iron candlesticks were 
simple spikes. Above the altar ina 
niche lay a heap of 
bones, the bones 
of the Christiams 
which had been 
sealed in that very 
vault. Before the 
altar was a small 
rug for the bishop 
to kneel on. I 
stood. My other 
choice was to kneel 
on the rough, icy 
floor. 
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“In nomine Patris, et Filii, et 
Spiritus sancti... .” The Mass be- 
gan. 

I do not know at what precise 
moment in the bishop’s Mass I 
glimpsed the yellowed white skull 
that grinned down at me from a 
niche just above my right shoulder. 
But that skull was at once the most 
compelling distraction and the most 
forceful point of attention that I 
have ever known at Mass. Return- 
ing a liquid gaze for that skull’s 
empty stare, I knew I faced my 
last foe, or friend. My dark cava- 
lier; my last lover; my final con- 
fessor! My senses were gripped by 
revulsion against the ugliness, sav- 
agery, brutality, and, worst of all, 
the shame of death. My whole soul 
seemed invaded by pagan despair. 

“Who shall deliver me from this 
body of death?” 

“Sursum corda!” (Lift up your 
hearts.) 

The bishop reached the Preface 
of the Mass. Suddenly my _ heart 
was lifted. It was lifted by that vast 
power of the sacrament which is 
both Sacrifice and Communion. 
Lifted by One who had said, “And 
I, if I be lifted up from the earth, 
will draw all things to Myself.” 
Lifted by One who had died say- 
ing, “It is finished.” Lifted by One 
whose Death had been the death of 
Death—and the opening of the 
door of Life. Christ the King. The 
King of Life! 

And then I saw, so clearly in 
that moment, the difference be- 
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tween all the ancient world, and 
the world which began in the hour 
of the Crucifixion: the pagans 
dreaded death; the Christian could 
fear only dying. 

At the Elevation it seemed to me 
that the skull was smiling on us. 
I thought: if it could speak, surely 
it would speak the words of a man 
it may have known well in life, 
and called friend, St. Paul. “O 
grave, where is thy victory? O 
death, where is thy sting?” 

And there, in the catacombs, for 
the first time, I was completely 
aware that I was within the Com- 
munion of Saints. 

Now, coming up and out of the 
catacombs, I was, we all were, as 
you may suspect, very cheerful. We 
greeted the burst of sunlight at the 
entrance with joy. How confident, 
now, was our mood! How long ago 
it all was that the infant Church 
had had to hold all its services in 
these catacombs. My mood, emerg- 
ing trom the blackness of the cata- 
combs into the golden light of a 
Sunday morning in Rome, was one 
of confidence, hope, faith, and, I 
fear, of complacency. All Rome 
seemed a mighty testimonial to the 
triumph of Christianity in men’s 
minds and hearts and souls. Rome 
itself, an incarnation, a resurrection. 

There in the distance was Mich- 
elangelo’s glory, the golden dome 
of St. Peter’s. St. Peter’s, built on 
the site of the martyrdom of the 
fisherman. “The blood of martyrs 
is the seed of Christians.” Yes, all 
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that rich blood that had flowed had 
not flowed away; it had run into 
the veins of that mystical Body of 
its Lord, called the Church. There 
were, I recalled, 400 million Cath- 
olics in the world. And the num- 
bers were always increasing. Yes, 
the Church of Christ the King was 
flourishing, was showing vitality, 
was responsive still to history. That 
is to say, she was still successfully 
fire-fighting. She was fighting that 
conflagration touched off by the 
sparks of pride, lust, envy, greed, 
and avarice called “history.” 
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Now I was by no means insen- 
sible, that morning, to the fact that 
the fires were still raging on both 
sides of the Iron Curtain. But my 
mood was cheerful. 

I remember we passed near the 
Arch of Constantine the Great, 
with whose conversion ended the 
persecution of the Christians. It was 
like a great portal between the pa- 
gan and the Christian worlds, be- 
tween the old dispensation and the 
new. Between pagan despair and 
Christian hope. Between mortal 
death and immortal life. 


Bare Teeth 


‘ia trouble with our country is that there are too 


entirely surrounded by teeth. 


many wide-open spaces 
in Vital Speechég. 


Charles Luckman 





Bear Teeth 


“Wren he came back to me,” said my good friend the dentist, “his upper 
and lower plates were missing. I asked him how he could have lost both 
plates. 

“Tt was dusk, and my wife and I were driving in Yellowstone,’ he told 
me, ‘when suddenly ahead of us we saw what looked like two boulders 
blocking the road. I was too close to stop, so I steered for the smaller one 
and took the car over it. What a jolting I got! Out popped both my plates. 
I stopped to see what had happened to the car and to retrieve my teeth. But 
when I got out, the smaller boulder over which I'd driven was slowly raising 
itself and baring angry fangs. I'd run over a grizzly bear. I jumped back 
into the car. The last thing I saw was that bear trying to fit my plates into 


his own mouth.’ ” 
Daniel A. Lord, S.J., in his column Along the Way (NCWC) Aug. ’50. 














No real compiaints here but plenty of pertinent comment 


Tike It Here, Father?” 
3y EUGENE SEPHTON 


Condensed from the Priest* 


O A young assistant pastor, 
getting transferred from 
one parish to another is a 
lot like dying. They don’t bury you 
(ordin: irily); but they forget you 
just as fast. At no other time are 
you quite so aware of your expendi- 
bility. By the time you are three 
miles out of town, they are calling 
you “Father Whatsisname who 
used to be here.” This 
is counterbalanced, of 
course, by the ones 
who can’t forget. Your 
personality and charm 
have so impressed 
them that they will 
call up and ask for you 
five years after you left. 
They didn’t notice 
your absence because 
they don’t always go 
to the same Mass. They 
did wonder once why 
they hadn’t seen you lately but they 
had concluded that you were on a 
short vacation—with the Byrd ex- 
pedition, perhaps. 
If you happen to be moved from 
a big town to a small one, it will 
prove embarrassing. The size of the 
two parishes involved will be ig- 
noted, but the towns—ah! Even 
your most loyal friends, in their 
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secret hearts, will wonder just what 
did happen, anyhow. Lay persons 
cannot think of a shift from New 
York City to Port Chester as any- 
thing but a demotion. But they will 
be kind. They will smile gently and 
say, “Well, the bishop will prob- 
ably send you back to the city when 
you're built up again.” You never 
felt better in your life, but you 
know better than to 
discuss it. And your 
parents will be brave. 
They will say, “You 
won't be there long, 
I’m sure.” You tell 
them you like it fine, 
but they only look at 
each other knowingly 
and thank heaven for 
a courageous son 
whom the bishop, they 
are sure, will some day 
appreciate. 

It’s just as embarrassing if the 
shift is from a small town to a big 
one. Your friends are sure the pow- 
ers-that-be are grooming you for 
the episcopacy. And your father’s 
buttons pop as he tells his pals that 
you’ve been moved from Muleville 
to Metropolis. What he doesn’t 
know is that the parish in Muleville 
was twice as big, twice as active, 
1950. 
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and twice as interesting as the little 
parish you're going to in Big Town. 

Or maybe you'll go to the cathe- 
dral. Oh, boy! You're on your way. 
Those fellows get to be monsignors 
in no time. You'll be hobnobbing 
with his excellency regularly. You 
do get to see the bishop once, when 
you go back for a Confirmation 
ceremony in Muleville. He asks you 
how you like it in Muleville. You 
say a puzzled “Fine.” “Well,” he 
beams, “keep up the good work 
and there may be a place at the 
cathedral for you some day.” That 
night you go back to the cathedral 
and eat burned toast off a golden 
plate. Later you go quietly to your 
room, next to the room of curate 
No. 8, and wait to become a mon- 
signor. 

When you arrive at a new place 
they ask you, “How do you like it 
here?” You get that from everyone 
you meet for the first time, and 
some of them you meet for the first 
time two years after you get there. 
The first few questions get a nice 
little speech, but you gradually 
grow more laconic. You go from 
“T like it very well. Fine little town. 
And the people are very kind” to 
“Very well. Fine town, and the peo- 
ple are very kind” to “Fine town, 
nice people” to “Fine town” to 
“Fine.” But you discover even that 
is unnecessary. They answer their 
own question, if you let them. 
“Everybody likes it here. Fine little 
town, isn’t it?” All you have to do 
is nod. 
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You are deluged with letters 
from the people in your former 
parish. The first week you get six 
letters and a post card. Not bad, 
you figure, for one week. The sec- 
ond week you don’t even get a post 
card. The third, the fourth, and the 
fifth, likewise. The sixth week you 
get a letter from the pastor, which 
says, “For heaven’s sake, give your 
new address to those magazine pub-. 
lishers, and please send back your 
key to the house. I’d be glad to let 
you keep it, but the new man needs 
a key. God bless you, Joe.” You 
would be touched except that your 
name is Jack. 

The people in the new parish 
take to you like a chicken to water 
—cautiously. They still can’t under« 
stand why the bishop had to move 
Father Goodwin, your predecessor, 
He was so good with the children, 
And. preach? Well, I'll say. And 
what a sense of humor! But you 
console yourself that the people 
back in your old parish are saying 
the same things about you. You 
remember, with a glow, the reac 
tion of the first woman you broke 
the dire news to. “Moved?” she 
said incredulously. And after a 
rather long pause, “Who’s com- 
ing?” You tell her you don’t know. 
“Oh.” Another longish — pause. 
“Well, we're certainly going to miss 
you. You did such a good job 
with, with—” She cannot single out 
one of your accomplishments for 
special mention. “With—with—. 
Well, we're going to miss you.” 
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Your first week in the new rec- 
tory is a strain. You can’t figure out 
whether the pastor is wondering 
how the bishop did this to him, or 
if he just doesn’t like people. The 
housekeeper gets a mad glint in her 
eye when she sees you arrive the 
first day. “Oh, my, we'll have to 
fatten you up.” You shudder. You 
have been through that with six 
other housekeepers. That night she 
keeps bringing in food to the table 
until you are bewildered. You 


would like a small poached egg on 
toast, but you stagger through the 
meal. The pastor says, “No appetite 
tonight, eh?” 

After about a week of-this you 
feign sickness. Right after Mass you 
go around complaining loudly of a 


bad stomach. “Afraid I won’t be 
able to eat much at dinner tonight,” 
you say craftily. “Or tomorrow 
night.” But those things have a way 
of working themselves out. You 
really get sick. 

On your first visit back to the 
old parish, you meet a fellow on 
the street. Eagerly you wave to him. 
He is a bit surprised by your en- 
thusiasm. His greeting is, “Out for 
a little air, Father?” The next fel- 
low says, “Back on your feet again, 
hey, Father?” You make another 
trip back, maybe two. After that, 
you never fail to say as you drive 
through the town, “Used to be sta- 
tioned here. Have to get back some- 
time for a visit.” But you don’t. 
You really intend to, though. After 
all, you remember warmly, they 
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said they were certainly going- to 
miss you. 

But you are entering into the 
life of the new parish. Your preach- 
ing, for instance, meets with gen- 
erous approval, at least for a time. 
You use two good sermons from 
your last place. They’re foolproof 
because they both have a couple 
of paragraphs about “mother” in 
them. Every mother in the congre- 
gation beams at you through glis- 
tening eyes. The third time, you 
try another old one, solid but not 
gaudy, on the sacraments. Enthusi- 
asm wanes. Next time you go all 
out on an original composition, 
painfully produced and even more 
painfully memorized. Enthusiasm 
vanishes. After your next appear- 
ance they start talking about Father 
Goodwin again. 

Learning the new names is a lot 
of fun. It would be wonderful if 
the names went with the faces. 
After calling Mrs. Ryan Mrs. Burns 
a few times, and slapping a fellow 
named Pete heartily on the back 
with a big “How’s Sam, old boy?” 
you fall back on the _ indefinite 
Hi-ya and the Hello-o. 

I like the times when someone 
takes the arm of a man you've 
never seen in your life and asks, 
“Have you met Al Bergeron yet, 
Father?” You are all set to say No 
when Al cuts you short with “Oh, 
sure, Father and I met several times 
at the K. of C.” You make a quick 
recovery. “Certainly, certainly, 
How’s Al, old boy?” You are still 
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sure that you never in your life 
laid eyes on Al, old boy. 

Then there’s the fellow you see 
headed in your general direction. 
Hurriedly you whisper a request 
for his name from your companion. 
Armed with the information, you 


cut him down with a booming, 


“How are you, Bert?” You then 
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discover that he is a Baptist plumb- 
er on his way to a leaking bathtub. 
He is in a big hurry, and you have 
never met him. And he likes it that 
way. 

But those are just little things, 
and, after all, you think Father 
Goodwin is probably having his 
troubles, too. 


Flights of Fancy 


“A fisherman with a faraway lake 
in his eyes—Dorothy Pfliger. 

A picket fence sliding past the train 
windows like a fine-toothed comb.— 
Wilbur Schramm. 

Fanatic: a person who can’t change 
his opinion and won't change the sub- 
ject. 

A wife with a whim of iron.— 
Oliver Herford. 

There'd be fewer pedestrian pa- 
tients if there were more patient 
pedestrians —Cairo Messenger. 

In time of temptation, prayer is the 
soul support.—Maurice Seitter. 

The kind of voice that patted you 
on the back.—Oscar Schisgall. 

Boy-sized creeks.—Edna Cain Da- 
niel, 

The long, clean hiss of skates cut- 
ting new ice.—Cornelia Otis Skinner. 

The “we-deal” makes an “i-deal” 
marriage.—Marcelene Cox. 


Money doesn’t talk these days. It 
goes without saying.— Santa Fe Maga 
zine. 

In her single person she produced 
the impression of a majority.—Ellen 
Glasgow. 


The tattered telegrams of autuma 
leaves delivered by the wind.—Don 
Blanding. 

As supernatural as a mail-order 
catalogue—Thomas Merton. 


As quiet as a robin listening to a 
worm listening.—Walter Menges. 


Appeasement: surrender on the im- 
stallment plan.—Arthur Vandenberg, 

Moron: that which women would 
not be so chilly in the winter if they 
put.—Arizona Kitty Kat. 

As successful as a Yes-man in Sta- 
lingrad.—/. M. Bach. 

The difference between democracy 
and communism is — plenty. — The 
Wildrooter. 


[Readers are invited to submit similar figures of speech, for which $2 
will be paid on publication. Exact source must be given. We are sorry 
it is impossible for us to acknowledge or return contributions.—Ed. } 
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Hiroshima killed people’s belief in inevitable progress of all kinds 


What the Atom Age Has 
Done to Us 


By MICHAEL AMRINE 


Condensed from the New York Times Magazine* 


HE most important effects of 

the atom bomb are those in 
our minds. The bomb has shown us 
anew what priests and philosophers 
have been trying to tell us through- 
out the span of. recorded history: 
man’s greatest problem is man. 

Here are some other items which 
the atomic bomb once again under- 
scores for us. 

Science can help us to live longer, 
but does not always help us to live 
with each other. 

Civilizations can perish. The 
bomb tells us, “Here is a physical 
way you can be destroyed.” It re- 
minds us that all perversions of 
knowledge and power hurt the hu- 
man race. 

The bomb attacks the belief of 
Western man that progress is inevi- 
table. The majority of human be- 
ings have never believed it was. 
The belief is not endorsed by Asi- 
atic religions, by Judaism, nor by 
the Catholic Church. But many be- 
lieved it during the Age of Explora- 
tion and the Industrial Revolution. 
The belief has a part in our own 
72 


passion for democracy. Those who 
set up the British Empire and pro- 
moted the revolution of Lenin all 
believed that progress was natural. 

This belief—as expressed, for in- 
stance, in the “happy ending”—is 
intense in America. In Britain, men 
for centuries have felt that law 
and order would always “muddle 
through somehow.” European cul- 
ture accepted Rousseau’s phrase, 
“the infinite perfectibility of the 
human race.” The era of happy 
faith in man’s reason began with 
Copernicus and ended with Ein- 
stein. 

In America, the belief in inevi- 
table progress has actually been 
taught in the schools, but it did not 
need to be. It was in the air of the 
new country; it was taken in by 
Americans with their mothers’ 
milk. It was very difficult for them 
to judge the long-range effects of 
the atom bomb. They could hardly 
see it as the largest piece of bad 
news the race has had since the fall 
of Rome. But today the optimistic 
philosophers of physical science are 


*New York City. Aug. 6, 1950. 
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WHAT THE ATOM AGE HAS DONE TO US 


The secret of world peace is 
conversion of the world to the 
truth and love of Christ. There 
is no danger from the atomic 
bomb; there is danger from atom 
ic men. Our problem is not 
atomic control, but human con 
trol, that is, the perfection and 
enlightenment of men who would 
drop lethal death on their fellow 
men. 


Mser. t ulton Sheen, reported by the 
Washington Post (14 Sept. ’50). 


able to find practically no audience. 

The death of their belief in inevi- 
table progress was cast by the atom 
explosion at Hiroshima. 

Thirty years ago, Millikan, dis- 
cussing the happy things to come 
out of the laboratory, asked a ques- 
tion. “Who can doubt that the Lon- 
don cab driver of today is a far 
happier man than the ignorant 
London cabby of 100 years ago?” 
If.Millikan were to ask that ques- 
tion in a community forum today, 
many ministers, social workers and 
psychiatrists, and very likely a cab 
driver or two, would get up and 
say, “I wonder.” 

There is a growing suspicion that 
our grandfathers may not have 
lived so long as we do but lived 
better. They did not have automatic 
toasters, but they had better bread. 
They did not have television, but 
the shadow pictures that grand- 
father made with his hands by the 
light of the fire may have been 
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much more satisfying to his family. 

In the first flash at Alamogordo 
scientists knew that the questions 
raised there would not be answered 
by physical science. Sull devout in 
their belief in progress and reason, 
they waited for the answer from 
social scientists. They still wait. 

In bringing to earth a hideously 
literal form of hell-fire, the fathers 
of the Atomic Age have brought 
into being something more than an 
invention. The mushroom as a 
symbol radiates ideas more capable 
of chain reactions than neutrons. 

The basic belief of Western man 
that his material progress was in- 


evitaple and irreversible was ex- 


pressed in a phrase. It is still thrown 
at those who want to slow down 
our material civilization to keep 
pace with our social ability. “Ah, 


but you can’t turn back the clock,” 
they say. As a matter of fact, noth- 
ing is easier than to turn back a 
clock. 

The nazis built better roads than 
the Romans, and German science 
once led the world. But they turned 
the clock of civilization back a 
thousand years. 

What we were slow to learn 
from Hitler we must be swift to 
learn from Hiroshima: it is a small 
world—or a large one—only as 
men are great or petty. Man is 
more than intelligence, and civili- 
zation is more than knowledge. 

If we keep trying to learn this, 
the effort will work the real revo- 
lution of the Atomic Age. 
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Actors run to type: they have a gift for human relationships 


Christopher in 


Show Business 
By PEGGY WINK 


Condensed from the Torch* 


HE was in her early 20's, very 

beautiful, one of the most 

talented singers I'd ever 
worked with. She was from Cleve- 
land and new to Broadway. This 
was her first booking and she was 
frightened. 

Her agent had 
“Here’s a contract. Go to Lucky’s. 
They'll give you a room.” She was 
sitting, very bedraggled, at the bar 
when I arrived in the early after- 
noon. I put down my suitcase, or- 
dered a coke, and spoke to her. I 
told her I was Peggy Wink from 
Brooklyn. 

It comforts them to know you 
come from Brooklyn. They feel just 
a little bit superior to you. That 
helps make them like you. 

She quickly poured out her fears 
and suspicions. I reassured her. “All 
these places look awful in the morn- 
ing ‘til you get used to it. They 
need the crowd to make them nor- 
mal.” I told her about this town; 
how, many years before, my folks 
rented a pretty house here for vaca- 
tions. I walked to a window and 


said vaguely, 


pointed out across the water. “We 
used to go fishing off those rocks 
out there and spend all day on that 
beach.” 

That night, our part in the show 
over, we headed inland toward the 
cottage. “The boss” allowed all his 
employees to live there rent free. 
We were the first home. “Lucky” 
always sent “the girls’ home at a 
respectable hour, but everyone else 
had to work till closing time. 

She was still nervous. “Those mu- 
sicians were drinking. Suppose they 
get drunk and try to break in 
here?” 

[ was amazed. Such an idea 
would never have entered my head. 
We bolted the door; then turned 
the key. Next she placed a chair 
under the knob. We both looked 
at the chest of drawers, and with 
a nod to each other went over and 
pushed that, too, against the door. 

She looked grim and worried. I 
looked at the barricade, and fell 
back on my bed laughing. She 
looked at me and did a similar col- 
lapse on her own bed. 


74 *141 E. 65th St., New York City, 21. August-September, 1950. 
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“My gosh,” I asked, “didn’t you 
bring a gun for under the pillow?” 

She stopped laughing, and I 
knew at once she was wishing she 
had. 

I knelt down on the floor and 
said my prayers. She looked out 
from her cover, then clambered out 
and knelt down, too. 

When we were back in bed, she 
said, “Peg, do you believe in the 
soul?” 

After that we talked for hours, 
and she asked question after ques- 
tion. She forgot her fear of the 
musicians. I told her of the exist- 
ence of the soul and the value of 
each soul, and of the creation and 
fall and the Incarnation and Re- 
demption. She had never been told 
those things before. 


Ir was in a rooming house in 
Providence. The girl whom the 
agent had assigned as my room- 
mate lay reading in bed. I had been 
reading, too, but I turned out my 
light and put the book on the table 
between us. She looked. “Is that a 
prayer book?” she asked. 

“Sort of. It’s the Following of 
Christ.” 

She dropped 
“May I see it?” 

She opened at random, read a bit, 
and then exclaimed, “Oh, I under- 
stand this part about God and love. 
That’s the one thing I know about 
God. He loves us and He will al- 
ways take care of us.” 

That not only started a conver- 


her own book. 
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sation. It ended with my giving the 
book to her when we parted a week 
later. 


We were leaving a Coney island 
“spot,” and the tap dancer and I 
boarded the Times Square train 
and headed for St. Malachy’s. A 
third “act” in the show said, “You 
girls are going to church? At this 
hour?” We explained about the 
actors’ Mass at 4 A.M. 

“Really? Oh, please may I go 
along? I’ve always been so anxious 
to attend a Mass. Will they let me 
in even though I’m not a Cathe 
olic?” 

We went right up to the first 
pew. During the entire Mass, her 
eyes remained riveted on the altar, 
She probably could have told anys 
one afterwards every move and ges 
ture of the priest and altar boys. 

When we were parting I handed 
her my Sunday missal. “Here. Take 
it home and learn what the Mass 
really is.” 

“Oh, may 1?” 

“Surely—keep it. I’ve got half a 
dozen of these books.” 


We were riding the subway. I was 
on my way to weekday Mass at St. 
Francis. The emcee with whom I 
had just done a show tapped the 
missal in my hands. “You go to 
church every night, don’t you?” 

I_ nodded. 

“You're religious, aren’t you?” 

‘He’d never met such an inveter- 
ate church-goer before. I must have 
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been truly an authority in his eyes. 
He began slowly, “You see, I have 
no religion. I don’t know anything 
about these things. But I’m on the 
road all the time and in these hotel 
rooms they have Bibles. So I read 
them. And I can’t get over this stuff 
I read. I mean—about Christ.” 

He shook his head in wonder- 
ment and was momentarily lost for 
words. Then he continued, “I mean, 
no other man talked like that. No 
other man ever said such things.” 

I nodded in complete agreement. 
He said slowly, “He says He is 
God’s Son.” 

He looked at me, and I knew 
what was coming. Never in all my 
dreams at Confirmation about testi- 
fying to the Lord and being a wit- 
ness to Christ, had I ever imagined 
a moment like this. The next in- 
stant he asked, “Is He? Is He what 
He says—‘God’s Son’?” 

The A train roared out of the 
125th St. station, down out of Har- 
lem, and I lowered my voice to 
make it heard beneath the din. 

“Yes. He is what He says. He is 
the Son of God.” 


Tuat was the sort of thing that 
went on all the time in my dealings 
with show people. 

Most entertainers lack prejudices, 
rancor, and bigotry. They approach 
you with open minds. They ask not 
for the sake of arguing but in or- 
der to learn—to be fold. 

I always made it a point when 
anyone approached me_ between 


November 


acts or during “relief,” subtly but 
certainly to swing the talk to God. 
When you talk with an entertainer 
you can find out in a minute 
whether he is devout, or good but 
ignorant of the supernatural, or a 
Christ-hater or whatever else peo- 
ple are. You may not immediately 
effect a conversion, but you can 
start them in the right direction. 

There are quiet and easy returns 
by lapsed Catholics, too. In one club 
where I remained many months, 
the Catholic entertainers and a few 
customers used to go to Mass to- 
gether at St. Malachy’s every week. 
After Mass the crowd had breakfast 
at the automat. It had become the 
high spot of the week and had had 
some astonishing effects on Cath- 
olics who had been previously al- 
most lost to any consideration of 
God. 

On one Saturday night a very 
shy young man approached me and 
asked, “You go to church every 
Saturday night?” 

“Well, really, it’s Sunday morn- 
ing,” I explained. 

“T know.” He paused, and then, 
“IT used to go to Mass every week. 
But then we moved away out into 
the country and there was no Cath- 
olic church around and we didn’t 
go any more.” 

He hesitated again. I spoke for 
him, “Do you want to go with us 
tonight?” 

He smiled and nodded. 

“You can go to confession, too. 
They hear confessions before Mass.” 
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“T forget how. I wouldn’t know 
what to say.” 

“Well, Vl tell you then; just go 
into the confessional and tell the 
priest it’s such a long time you've 
forgotten. Tell him about how you 
moved away when you were a kid; 
tell him what you told me.” 

He left for a while, and returned 
as we were leaving. There was an 
elderly man with him. The young 
fellow whispered to me, “My tather 
wants to go, too.” 

No one else heard. I smiled at 
them both and then gently steered 
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them out the door. They were an 
incredibly bashful pair, and even 
on the ferry boat remained a little 
apart. But they seemed happy. I 
thought they’d lose their nerve at 
the church. But they went to con- 
fession before Mass. They didn’t 
join us afterwards, just disappeared 
in the crowd. That was the easiest 
“return to the fold” I'd ever seen. 

Entertainers are blessed with a 
gift for human relationship that 
few other people have. I’m sure 
God has meant us to use it to 
bring souls to Him. 


There used to be a popular song that said about life, 
“Don’t take it serious; it’s too mysterious” 


OUT Sense of Humor 


By FULTON J. SHEEN 


Condensed chapter of a book* 


He fury with which mod- 
ern men and women seek 
pleasure is the strongest 
proof that they have not 
found it. If the our 
cities were filled with ambulances, 
and the hospitals jammed to ca- 
pacity, there would be a_ strong 
suspicion that health had not yet 
been found. Pleasure as a life goal 


streets of 


is a mirage. No one reaches it. It is 
possible to enjoy pleasure only when 
you know its laws. 

The first law of pleasure is con- 
trast. A woman in white would 
rather stand before a black curtain 
than a white one. Similarly, every 
pleasure, to be enjoyed, must come 
as a contrast. Things that are not 
funny on the street are hilarious 


*Lift Up Your Heart. Copyright, 1950, by Fulton J. Sheen. Reprinted with permission of 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New York City. 308 pp. $3. 
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in church. A man with his hat on 
the side of his head in the street 
does not make you laugh, but a 
bishop with a miter on the side of 
his head does. 

To have a good time you must 
stop trying always to have a good 
time. There is no fun in life, if 
everything is funny; there is no 
pleasure in shooting firecrackers, if 
every day is July 4. You can miss 
all pleasure if you seek nothing else. 
In the liturgy of the Church, there 
is constant contrast. Into the seasons 
of penance, Lent and Advent, the 
Church inserts a Laetare and a 
Gaudete Sunday, on which we are 
called to rejoice. She does this to 
keep the people from getting into 
a psychological rut. 

The second law is that we never 


possess a pleasure permanently until 
we have passed through pain to get 
it. You never enjoy reading the 
Latin classics until you have suf- 
fered the tedium of learning the 
grammar. The pleasure of swim- 


ming comes only after the shock of 
the first cold plunge. Even the joys 
of eternity are conditioned by this 
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law; for unless there is a Good Fri- 
day in life, there will never be an 
Easter Sunday; unless there is a 
crown of thorns, there will never 
be a halo. In our temporal concerns, 
too, the law prevails. In marriage, 
it is only after the first misunder- 
standing has been survived that 
people begin to discover the deeper 
joys of being together. 

The third law of pleasure is this: 
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every quest for pleasure is funda- 
mentally a quest for the Infinite. 
One bird, one star, one book is not 
enough to fill the hunger of a man. 
We find no satisfaction in any- 
thing, because our appetites are 
formed for everything. Our greed 
for good is greater than the earth 
can gratify. Not everyone gives a 
name to this infinity for which he 
yearns, but it is what the rest of us 
call God. The pursuit of pleasure 
is thus a token of man’s loneliness 
in this world. 

Pleasure is not the motivation of 
every action. A baby with barked 
shins does not get up and try, try, 
again, to toddle, out of a search for 
pleasure. His drive to develop hu- 
man capacities is overcoming his 
desire for the pleasure of lying on 
the floor. Pleasure is actually a by- 
product of duty, and it evades di- 
rect pursuit. It is like the bloom on 
the cheek, as Aristotle has told us: 
the bloom is not something men try 
to develop but is the by-product of 
a healthy body. 

The proper way to meet life is 
not to seek pleasure, but to cultivate 
a divine sense of humor. A man 
has a sense of humor if he can “see 
the point.” God has made the world 
in such a way that He is the point 
of everything we see. Material 
things are meant to reveal spiritual 
things. The fleeting experiences of 
our days are meant to be a revela- 
tion of eternity. The universe, ac- 
cording to God’s original plan, was 
made transparent, like a window- 
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pane: a mountain was not to be 
just a mountain, but a symbol of 
the power of God. A snowflake was 
not just a snowflake, but a clue to 
the purity of God. Everything cre- 
ated was to tell something about 
God. According to this plan every 
man was to be a poet, a humorist 
with a sense of the invisible values 
in everything. 

Sin spoiled God’s original plan. 
By the act of sin, man refused to 
see creatures as steppingstones to 
God, and began, instead, to clutch 
at them as ends in themselves. That 
is what sin is, still. A man with no 
sense of humor cannot see the point 
of a pun, nor the point of the uni- 
verse, Which is that all things are 


revelations, symbols, reminders of 


God, who made them. To take 
things seriously as ends in them- 
selves is to overrate them. 

The awful seriousness of the pa- 
gan centuries lay like a pall over 
mankind. All the genius of the 
Greek playwrights could not con- 
ceal the deep despair that filled the 
cramped hearts of the pagans. Thev 
found no greater meaning in the 
world than its own brittle beauty 
of color, line, and rhythmic har- 
mony. Truth was the noblest mas- 
ter any pagan poet or philosopher 
had found to serve. But truth, when 
seen, was loveless and impersonal. 

The pagan’s sad despair heard, 
on the stillness of a winter breeze, 
the cry of the Babe. The great ones 
of the earth did not hear the cry, 
for they were occupied with the 


concerns of self. There were only 
two classes of people who heard 
that cry: shepherds and wise men. 
The shepherds represented those 
who know that they know noth- 
ing; and the wise men stood for 
those who know how little learn- 
ing teaches us. The two kinds of 
simplehearted pilgrims saw a Babe, 
and they saw It with a divine sense 
of humor. They saw God through 
a man. It was the Word, who had 
become Emanuel, God with us. 
And when the Babe grew in age 
and grace and wisdom, He went 
into the public lanes and market 
places and began to teach a new 
doctrine to men: the doctrine of the 
divine sense of humor. It could all 
be summed up in these words: 
“Nothing in this world is to be 
taken seriously, nothing except the 
salvation of a soul.” It came as a 
shock to men who were taking the 
world seriously to hear the God- 
Man thunder out, “How is a man 
the better for it, if he gains the 
whole world at the cost of losing 
his own soul? The Son of Man 
will come hereafter in His Father’s 
glory with His angels about Him, 
and He will recompense everyone, 
then, according to His works.” He 
refused to take fishermen as fisher- 
men seriously—to Him they were 
“fishers of men.” A wedding gar- 
ment was not important in itself, 
but as a symbol of charity; a mus- 
tard seed was a foreshadowing of 
the Church; grass and lilies were 
tokens of divine providence; sheep 
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and goats, of the just and the 
wicked; and the poor—the poor 
were Himself. 

Things were to be held lightly by 
Christians, for true values could not 
be found by anyone who stopped 
short at things or took their surface 
meanings seriously. 

Today, still, you can be solemn 
about this world, considering it the 
only one you will ever have; or you 
can have that divine sense of humor 
which permits you to see through 
this world to the other world that 
you will have hereafter. The Chris- 
tian can be careless of his life and 
property. The atheist, agnostic, 
skeptic, materialist all have to take 
themselves seriously. They have no 
way to look upon themselves, and 
to see how laughable they are. 

There is only one place in Sacred 
Scripture where God is said to 
laugh: “He who dwells in heaven 
is laughing at their threats, the Lord 
makes light of them.” [Psalm II, 
verse 4.] We always become laugh- 
able through our affectations: a boy 
of 12 who shaves provokes laughter 
because he is posing as something 
he is not. So, when the atheist sets 
himself up as God he provokes the 
laughter of God Himself. And the 
pride of the scoffer is the thing that 
makes him doubly ridiculous. Two 
people on ice can fall, but if one of 
them is wearing a silk hat, he will 
look funnier than the man who is 


dressed shabbily. 


But while God laughs at the 
atheists, the saints and those who 
have a divine sense of humor laugh 
at themselves. They envisage the 
world as a scaffolding, up which 
souls climb to the Kingdom of God. 
When the last soul shall have 
climbed up it, the scaffolding will 
be burned, not because it is base, 
but because it will have done its 
work of bringing us back again to 
God. If He chooses to remove some 
particular created thing, it cannot 
matter very much to us, for He 
Himself remains. When Job lost 
everything he had, he still main- 
tained his divine sense of humor 
as he said: “The Lord gives, the 
Lord takes away, praised be the 
Lord.” St. Francis viewed the uni- 
verse with the same lighthearted 
wisdom when he claimed the moon 
for his sister and the sun for his 
brother. He felt a creaturely kin- 
ship with fire and wind and water. 
Most of us become very provoked 
at mosquitoes, but St. Rose of Lima 
chose them as her favorite pets; 
they never harmed her, and she 
used to bid them sing to her as she 
prayed. 

It may well be that on the last 
day, when the good Lord comes to 
judge the living and the dead, He 
will have a very special gift for 
those who have not taken the world 
too seriously. To them who have 
the divine sense of humor, He will 
show His smile. 
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They may be primitive but many of their ideas are thoroughly civilized 


The Smallest People in the World 


3y MARTIN GUSINDE, S.V.D. 


Condensed from the Christian Family and Our Missions* 


HE jungle of the Pygmies is 
a hopeless tangle. Even 


when the sun is high, only 
a dim light penetrates the thick, 
florid roof. From one to five hours 
every day, the rain turns the tropi- 
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cal African jungle into a 
swamp. The moisture has 
no chance to drain off or 
evaporate. The odor of de- 
cay and mold is almost suf- 
focating. I was there no 
more than a few hours 
when everything I had, 
clothes, cooking utensils, 
and even my horse, was 
covered with mold. The 
heat was overpowering. 
Only the Pygmies can 
stand the climate; the rest 
of the world stays away. 
These people are the 
shortest of all known races, 
past or present. On the ay- 
erage, adult men attain a 
height of 57 inches, women, 54. A 
young mother with two children 
was one of the first to meet me, 
and she was only 47 inches tall. 
The Pygmies’ large heads, short 
legs, and long, thin arms are not 
in proportion to the trunks of their 
bodies. Yet, they are quick and 
nimble. They can climb thick trees 


and swing on vines, traveling from 
one branch to another with a per- 
fect sense of timing and distance. 
Their daily life is an endless 
search for food, because no crops 
nor livestock can be raised in the 
jungle. Every morning they 
must search for whatever 
nature offers them. Ani- 
mals are not as numerous 
in the jungle as many per- 
sons believe; the Pygmies 
hunt mostly small ante- 
lopes, baboons, birds, 
snakes (as thick as human 
arms), lizards, and frogs. 
Their weapons are simple 
bows and arrows. But now 
and then skilled hunters 
reach for spears, and some- 
times succeed in laying low 
an elephant. 
Hunting is the men’s 
| chief occupation, but wom- 
en are also obliged to gath- 
er whatever edibles they can find. 
About ten o’clock in the morning, 
the women start out to look for 
worms, fat ants, caterpillars, and 
snails. They dig up tubers and 
juicy roots, and climb trees for fun- 
guses, mushrooms, and honey. Bas- 
kets filled, the women hurry back 
to the huts between four and five 


*365 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Ill. September, 1950. 81 
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o’clock in the afternoon. By that 
time, the men have returned with 
meat, which is either roasted in 
glowing embers or baked in hot 
ashes. Yet, seldom is the hunt so 
successful that everyone has enough 
to eat. Most of the time the Pyg- 
mies live in hunger. 

They do not settle down in one 
place very long. To them, home is 
a simple dome-like hut, which a 
Pygmy woman can make out of 
vines, branches, and leaves in about 
20 minutes. The interior lacks all 
furnishings. At night, the family 
stretches out on the damp earth, 
resting their heads on banana 
leaves. A fire in the middle of each 
hut lessens the jungle humidity. 

Unlike other primitive people, 
the Pygmies do not know how to 
light a fire. They explain that their 
ancestors, at a time too far in the 
past to remember, stole a burning 
stick of wood from the god high 
above the clouds and brought fire 
to earth. When a family travels, 
one of the daughters has the duty 
of keeping the fire going. She 
Waves a burning stick in the air 
to keep it alight. 

The Pygmies have never learned 
to use stone or metal. Their uten- 
sils and weapons are of wood, leath- 
er or bone. They are on a wood- 
age level, the lowest of all cultural 
levels, the virtual beginning of all 
human civilization. 

The social unit is the family. 
Normal marriage guarantees happi- 
ness for all, continuance of the peo- 
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ple, and security for the children. 
The men are entirely free in choos- 
ing a wife, and all of them marry 
young. The Pygmies do not tolerate 
a man and woman living together 
outside of marriage. 

Within the family, the wife occu- 
pies a place of honor and respect, 
and no husband may dare limit her 
rights. She must work, otherwise it 
would be impossible for the family 
to exist. Age-old custom sets up the 
duties and obligations of man and 
woman in the family. 

The little jungle people surprised 
me with their unlimited jollity, best 
expressed in their joy in dancing. 
I have lived with several primitive 
tribes and have studied many more, 
but never did I find such an end- 
less desire for dancing as I did 
among the Pygmies. Even the an- 
cient Egyptians knew them as tire- 
less dancers. For hours, boys and 
girls, fathers and mothers (with 
infants strapped to their backs) 
would dance in a circle, hopping 
and tripping around a bright-burn- 
ing fire. 

They do not change their cus- 
toms, social organization or reli- 
gious outlook. In fact, they seem 
to have preserved the most primi- 
tive of cultures. They are valuable 
subjects in the study of the human 
race. 

The Pygmies are richly blessed 
with offspring, even though about 
seven out of every ten children die. 
Frequently I met pairs with 12 to 
16 children, all of whom had sur- 
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vived the meager diet of roasted 
caterpillars, larvae and beetles, wild 
honey, and raw mushrooms. Not 
every young stomach can stand 
such food. The wet and sultry cli- 
mate causes respiratory diseases, 
and the constant moving from place 
to place is another cause of the 
high mortality rate among infants. 

Unlike other primitives, the Pyg- 
mies do not take seriously the task 
of training and educating their 
children. Parents spend so many 
hours hunting for food that they 
have little time for their family. 
Older girls are left to care for the 
infants, a duty they often neglect. 
Boys romp leisurely into the woods, 
searching for birds, tree rats, liz- 
ards, and bats. Whatever they can, 
they eat on the spot. 

The Pygmies have no leaders, but 
each family belongs to a union of 
several families which makes up a 
tribe. They have laws to which in- 
dividuals, families, and tribes sub- 
mit. But they have no police to en- 
force them, nor judges to make de- 
cisions. They speak of Tore as their 
god, considering him as an all-com- 
manding personality, a pure spirit 
who lives in a realm high above 
the earth. It is Tore, they believe, 
who gave a code of morality to 
the first men long ago. He watches 
over each person, and whoever dis- 
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obeys the laws is punished. Tore 
advertises high anger during a bad 
storm. Claps of thunder are the 
stamping of his feet as he strides 
across the clouds. 

Tore never allows himself to be 
seen by the Pygmies. They have no 
images of him. They erect no altars 
nor temples, honoring him only 
by reverent behavior and faithful 
obedience. Never in anger nor in 
jest do they dishonor his name. 
When hunting is poor they sacrifice 
to him. Laying their weapons on 
the ground together, the men catch 
a small animal, place it on the pile 
of arms, and cut its throat. Then 
each one grasps his blood-stained 
weapon and they go on a common 
hunt. The Pygmies have no definite 
form of prayer. 

It is Tore who determines the 
death of men. Every human soul 
lives on beyond the grave, but mo 
one knows its fate. The dead are 
buried in shallow graves on the 
spot where they lived. An ancient 
myth has it that the first people 
sinned by serious disobedience and 
that Tore has since ordained all 
men to be punished by death. 

The jungle men, totally unknown 
for centuries, prove again the oft- 
demonstrated fact that religion and 
morality are an actual spiritual en- 
dowment of mankind. 


You Don’t Say 
W omen talk more than men, according to one medical expert, because their 
vocal cords are lighter and move more easily. 
Thomas A. Lahey, C.S.C., in the Ave Maria (2 Sept. ’50). 














Your television set comes to you through the industry and thought 
of a man of whom you may not have heard 


Trail Blazer to Television 


By TERRY vand ELIZABETH P. KORN 


Condensed from a book* 


rTHUR Korn led _ his friend 
and fellow scientist, Ed 

» 4 Krauss, to a dingy brick 
house on one of Munich’s side 
streets. A plump little man an- 
swered Arthur’s knock. 

“I saw your ad in the paper,” 
Arthur explained. The man_ ush- 
ered his visitors into a tiny, dimly 
lighted living room. 

“There she is!” he said, pointing 
to a scratched wooden box. On top 
of the box stood a tarnished horn 
that looked like a huge morning- 
glory blossom. 

“What do you think of it, Ed?” 
Arthur asked, obviously happy with 
his find. 

“Well, if you’re going to buy a 
phonograph, don’t you think you 
ought to hear how it sounds?” Ed 
asked. 

“That won’t be necessary,” Ar- 
thur declared. “I'll take it!” 

They then returned to Arthur’s 
apartment. “This is a wonderful 
lab,” Ed said, impressed with the 
maze of equipment he saw on the 
large work tables. “But where does 
this old phonograph fit into the 
mystery?” 


“I’m going to use it to send pic- 
tures by wire,” Arthur said as he 
motioned for Ed to sit down. “I 
got the idea some time ago from 
an old magazine article. I had read 
about a strange element, selenium. 
You can pass an electrical current 
through a piece of it only when 
there is a beam of light on it. The 
stronger you make the light, the 
stronger you can make the electric 
current. Somehow, these two ideas, 
television and selenium, — stayed 
linked in my mind all these years. 

“Last year in Wurzburg, I saw 
Roentgen send a current through 
the wires connected to a gas-filled 
tube. He made a weak band of 
light glow in the tube. If he sent 
a stronger current through the 
wires, a brighter band of light 
would appear in the tube. As I 
watched him, an idea struck me. 
A gas tube is just the opposite of a 
selenium cell. Do you follow me?” 

“Not quite,” Ed admitted. “You 
had better explain that.” 

“Roughly, it’s like this,” Arthur 
said. “If you expose a selenium cell 
to light, it will allow an electric 
current to pass. Now, if you expose 


*Reprinted from Trailblazer to Television by Terry and Elizabeth P. Korn; copyright, 1950, 
by Terry and Elizabeth P. Korn; used by permission of the publishers, Charles Scribner’s 
84 Sons, New York City. 144 pp. $2.50. 
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a gas tube to an electric current, 
you get light from it.” 

“But how do you get pictures 
from this light?” Ed asked eagerly. 

“That question had me stumped,” 
Arthur laughed. “I would have to 
break the picture up into little dots 
and then send each little dot of the 
whole picture, one at a time. 

“If you have ever examined a 
photograph under a magnifying 
glass, you'll know that my idea is 
not as silly as it sounds. Just look 
at this picture of my father.” Ar- 
thur pulled a tiny photo from his 
wallet and rummaged in a drawer 
for a thick round lens. “Now start 
at the top left-hand corner of this 
picture and slowly look along the 
edge. What do you see?” 

Ed squinted through the glass. 
“Why, I see a light spot on the wall 
in the background, then a darker 
spot where your father casts a shad- 
ow on the wall, then a series of 
black spots for his hair.” 

“Right,” Arthur agreed. “Now if 
you laid the picture flat on the table 
and cut it from side to side into 
very thin strips with a razor blade, 
you could look along the top strip, 
then the strip below that, and so 
on from the top of the picture to 
the bottom. You would be “read- 
ing” the dark and light spots on the 
strips exactly as you read the lines 
of words on the page of a book.” 

“Now I see what you mean about 
breaking up the picture into little 
strips, but how would your trans- 
mitter do it?” 


“That’s what I asked myself,” 
Arthur said. “Then one day I re- 
membered something I had seen 
when I was eight years old. That 
was the clue I needed. For my 
eighth birthday, my father gave me 
a book filled with stories and pic- 
tures of new inventions. One of 
those pictures stuck in my mind. 
It was a picture of our old friend 
here, one of Edison’s early phono- 
graphs.” 

“Do you mean to tell me that 
you can use this old piece of junk 
to transmit the pieces of a picture?” 
Ed scoffed. 

“No, but I can use the same 
mechanism that it uses to play rec- 
ords. As you know, this round, hol- 
low cylinder is really a musical rec- 
ord. Watch the needle travel over 
every little part of the record as 
the cylinder spins beneath it.” 

Suddenly the scratchy strains of 
The Blue Danube filled the little 
laboratory. When the spring had 
wound down, Arthur spoke again. 

“In my transmitter, I'll replace 
this wax cylinder record with a 
glass cylinder through which light 
can pass. Around it I'll wrap the 
photograph I want to transmit. 
Next, I'll replace the phonograph 
needle with a tiny, intense beam 
of light. Then as the glass cylinder 
with the photograph on it turns, 
the tiny light beam will scan each 
strip of the picture, just as your 
eyes scanned the top of my father’s 
picture a moment ago. 

“After the light has fallen on 
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each spot of the picture, that light 
will be reflected onto a selenium 
cell. As the beam of light passes 
over a dark spot in the photo, only 
a little light will strike the selenium 
cell. Then the selenium cell will 
allow only a weak current to pass 
through it and out over the tele- 
phone wires to the receiver. But 
when the light beam strikes a light 
spot in the photograph, a bright 
flash of light will be reflected on 
the selenium cell. Then the cell will 
allow a strong current to flow 
through it, over the telephone lines, 
to the receiver.” 

“Why, of course!” Ed exclaimed. 
“Each light and dark spot of the 
entire photograph will be sent over 
the wires to the receiver. But how 
will the receiver put all the spots 
back together into a picture?” 

“The receiver just reverses the 
transmitting process. In the receiver 
we'll put a cylinder which rotates 
at exactly the same speed as the 
cylinder in the transmitter. A sheet 
of photographic film is wrapped 
around this cylinder. Next, we place 
a gas tube in the receiver. This gas 
tube will be completely covered 
with tin foil and black paper, ex- 
cept for one tiny window. Then, 
just as the light beam travels over 
the photograph in the transmitter, 
dot by dot, this tiny window in the 
gas tube will travel in exactly the 
same way over the film. As the film 
moves by the gas tube, each little 
light and dark spot of the photo- 
graph is rebuilt on the film. The 
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more of these tiny spots there are, 
the clearer our received picture will 
be, because we can get more of the 
shadings and details on our film.” 

“What do you have to do with 
the film in the receiver after the 
tiny window has sketched out the 
picture on it?” Ed asked. 

“We'll unwrap it from the cylin- 
der in a dark room, develop it in 
chemical baths, and then print it 
on photographic paper just like any 
snapshot.” 


Aut through the fall and winter of 
1904, Arthur’s laboratory was a busy 
place. During the day he lectured 
to ever-growing numbers of stu- 
dents and supervised their experi- 
ments. At night, he and his assistant, 
Gustav Huber, worked to improve 
the transmitter and receiver. 

By spring he had published in 
scientific journals proof that he 
could transmit and receive pictures. 
Those first pictures of a cross aad 
similar simple patterns took almost 
42 minutes to be transmitted from 
one end of his laboratory to the 
other. Crude as they were, the pic- 
tures showed that Arthur had suc- 
ceeded. Now he was ready to trans- 
mit a real portrait. 

Arthur’s demonstration was a big 
event in Paris. Policemen struggled 
to keep back the crowds which 
jammed the Rue St. Georges. 
L'Illustration, one of France’s fa- 
vorite magazines, was sponsoring 
the demonstration. 

Famous scientists, 


artists, and 
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fashionable society women mingled 
with government officials, cabinet 
ministers, and ambassadors from 
every country in the world. Work- 
men in overalls looked on from the 
back of the auditorium. 

On either side of the speaker’s 
platform, Arthur’s transmitter and 
receiver stood ready for the test. 
The equipment was connected to 
telephone lines. Even though the 
transmitter and receiver were only 
a few feet apart they were really 
separated by hundreds of miles of 
telephone wires that stretched from 
Paris to Lyons and back. 

With the aid of carefully pre- 
pared slides, Arthur explained to 
his listeners the complicated details 
of his transmitter and receiver. But 
now, as the receiving cylinder be- 
gan to turn, their excitement 
mounted every minute. 

And at last the developed picture 
was brought in. It was perfect 
Every tiny detail and shading of 
the original photograph was there. 


Now the audience flocked to the 
platform for a closer look at this 
amazing photograph. Arthur tried 
to keep up with the steady stream 
of questions that were hurled 
him from every side. Scientists were 
poring over every small detail of 
the blueprints. Government officials 
and diplomats were speculating 
about the military advantages the 
new invention could give their 
countries. 

When Arthur had sold the rights 
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to facsimile, as the new process was 
called, he invested the money in 
new research. He then faced the 
next obstacle on the trail to tele- 
vision, sending pictures by wireless. 

The Ist World War interrupted 
his work. But wartime research 
brought vacuum tubes and photo- 
cells. The new tubes could amplify 
the tiny currents which carried his 
pictures, permitting him to replace 
his selenium cells with new, semsi- 
tive alkaline photocells. 

At last the day came when Ar- 
thur announced to the world that 
facsimile could send pictures from 
airplanes in flight, from ships on 
the high seas, and from city to city, 
without wires. 

Arthur prepared to bridge a great 
barrier, the Atlantic ocean, and to 
link Europe and America with fac- 
simile. On a spring day in 1922, a 
thin white column of smoke rose 
from the chimney of the Vatiean 
in Rome, the traditional signal 
which announced the election of a 
new Pope. As the waiting throngs 
outside St. Peter’s cheered, newspa- 
per reporters from the New York 
World were huddled around a fac- 
simile receiver in America, more 
than 5,000 miles away. In mere 
minutes from the time the new 
Pope appeared on his balcony in 
Rome, his picture was received i 
New York and rushed to the huge 
presses waiting to print it on the 
front page of the World. Arthur 
Korn had sent the first picture by 
facsimile across the Atlantic ocean! 

















And the language of the liturgy had a lot 


to do with it 


I Get Distracted 


at Mass 


By RALPH THIBODEAU 


Condensed from the Marianist* 


He church bell was ringing, 

and my watch showed only 
Aq a quarter to the hour. | al- 
ways tried to be a little early for 
Mass, and here I was with three 
blocks to go. I began to walk faster. 
At the church door stood a priest, 
planted, I told myself, to shoo the 
latecomers out of the vestibule. 

I hit the top step, voiced a quick 
good morning. He wished to talk, 
so what could I do? I talked, mean- 
while sneaking apprehensive glances 
inside to catch the progress of the 
Mass. He read my apprehension, 
laughingly told me not to be 
alarmed about being late; the pas- 
tor always rang the bell 15 minutes 
early—you know, the old idea of 
calling the faithful to worship God, 
and giving them time to get to 
church. I began to suspect that this 
whole thing was not quite real; 
and when I walked into church, 
I had a feeling that something un- 
usual was going on either inside me 
or around me. 

I genuflected, knelt in my usual 
place, and then looked up. Now 














there was surely something wrong. 
At last I got it: the altar was turned 
around, the tabernacle was about 
half the height it should have been, 
and the altar cards were small and 
so placed that I could see right 
across the top of the altar table. 

The church rapidly filled up. 
Finally the small sanctuary bell 
rang, signaling the coming of the 
priest and his servers to offer the 
Sacrifice. They arrived in their 
formation at the foot of the altar. 
The celebrant took the holy-water 
sprinkler, and in a rich voice sang 
out, “Thou shalt sprinkle me, O 
Lord.” 

“Oh, no,” I thought; “that’s all 
wrong—sprinkle me.” | thought of 
the way I had always heard it, 
Asperges me, Domine. Quickly, the 
few Latin words fell into line, and 
—yes, that was it—“Thou shalt 
sprinkle me, O Lord.” The priest 
was right. 

The choir opened up with a mod- 
ern four-part setting of the whole 
text. “Thou shalt sprinkle me, O 
Lord, and I shall be made clean; 


88 *University of Dayton, Dayton 9, Ohio. November, 1950. 
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Thou wilt wash me, and I shall be 
made whiter than the snow.” It 
went on into the beautiful psalm, 
“Have mercy on me, O Lord.” 

The words rang out so clearly 
that they fairly demanded thought: 
all-powerful God, just sprinkle me, 
that’s all. An insignificant gesture 
from You, just a thought, and I 
will be clean; wash me, Lord, and 
and I will be whiter than snow. 
Funny how you could figure things 
out when you’ understood the 
words. As for the music, well, it 
wasn’t plain chant, it wasn’t Pales- 
trina, it wasn’t even the bachelor- 
of-music exercise for four voices 
with an organ part adapted by the 
assistant pastor. It sounded quite 
modern, inspiring, highly devo- 
tional. 

And the choir sounded as though 
they might have read over the piece 
once or twice before Mass. In fact, 
it became increasingly apparent 
that the entire musical program for 
the Sunday had been planned, and 
rehearsed. 

The choir came to the Doxology 
(we don’t call it the Doxology 
much any more, because the Prot- 
estants have adopted that term 
pretty strongly) and everyone in 
church, not just the Sisters and a 
few veterans in the front rows, 
stood with heads bowed. Glory be 
to the Father, good Anglo-Saxon 
words all, apparently meant some- 
thing to even the smallest and the 
humblest. 

The choir concluded the compo- 





sition (they didn’t just stop singing 
or breathing one by one), and then 
for the first time I was aware of 
the importance of the verses and 
responses exchanged between priest 
and people. After his long trip 
around the church to sprinkle the 
blessed water of spiritual rebirth 
on everybody within range of his 
powerful right arm, the priest re- 
turned, with his attendants, to the 
altar. 

Taking his pitch from the final 
chord of the choir, he sang in the 
traditional measured chant, “Show 
unto us, O Lord, Thy mercy.” At 
the end, he made the usual down- 
ward inflection. And just as nobly 
as if they had been doing it in 
Latin, the choir answered, “And 
give unto us Thy salvation.” 

It was quite a shock, this inter- 
play in English, to one long aceus- 
tomed to a few pleasant moments 
of daydreaming, on any subject, 
whatever, during the sprinkling. 
The trouble with this stuff was that 
it made you think. You can’t not 
think when you hear something 
you understand; just try it. 

The priest finished the prayer 
and, in the words of the unbeliever 
who goes to church with me occa- 
sionally, “went over and changed 
clothes.” 

Then he returned to the foot of 
the altar, and what happened next 
gave me a new feeling of belong- 
ing. The priest and servers did not 
start off sotto voce on the prayers 
while the choir tore into the Introit. 
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Instead, the choir remained silent, 
and the priest said distinctly, even 
quite loudly, because there was a 
‘mike planted up there, “I will go 
unto the altar of God.” 

In reply, instead of the usual two 
to six boys’ voices, there was a great 
swell of sound from all around me: 
“To God who gives joy to my 
youth.” 

Three little boys who could hard- 
ly get it out; a young couple, hold- 
ing hands for all to see; slightly 
balding and greatly fattening mar- 
ried men with families, usually the 
most inarticulate of mortals in 
church—‘to God who gives joy to 
my youth.” The old people, with 
no longer many earthly connec- 
tions, becoming as little children— 
“to God who gives joy to my 
youth.” They could feel the com- 
munion of saints in the voices of 
youth raised around them, wishing 
them Godspeed to heaven, the 
youth, with their long lives and 
big temptations still ahead, whom 
they would plead for before God in 
their new, eternal youth. 

The priest confessed that he was 
a sinner, asking Mary and the 
saints of heaven and the fighting 
Christians on earth to pray for him. 
And the fighting Christians did, 
with a glorious cadence, sending 
wave after wave of sound washing 
against the throne of God. What 
a pleasant change it must be, I 
thought, for God and the saints to 
hear Catholics speak up. One mark 
of the true Church might be added 
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for America. The description could 
run as follows: the Church is one, 
holy, catholic, apostolic, and very 


quiet on Sundays. 

The people confessed that they 
were sinners, too, unashamedly, for 
no one of them was alone in his 
admission: not the father in his 
angry swat at the child’s head, not 
the employer and the worker in 
their mutual injustice, not the girl 
with God’s beauty in her perfect 
body, and the first breath of the 
devil on her soul. 

As he finished the prayers, the 
priest walked up the altar steps, 
and came face to face with his 
people. As he reached the top, the 
choir began to sing. I guess I knew 
in a left-hand sort of way that it 
was about time for Pentecost Sun- 
day, but I couldn’t miss when I 
heard, “The Spirit of the Lord has 
filled the whole earth.” It was an 
unaccompanied four-part piece, al- 
most hymn-like, but never monoto- 
nous. When they had finished, the 
singers started the Kyrie, and the 
good old Greek Kyrie came out 
“Lord, have mercy.” 

I knew that everyone in the 
church was asking for mercy right 
along with the choir, asking for 
mercy instead of absently asking 
themselves what time it was getting 
to be. I found myself thinking: 
Yes, Lord, have mercy on us. We 
have succeeded in getting this earth 
into such a dirty mess that without 
your mercy the good earth You 
created may soon be free of its 
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greatest glory and greatest scourge, 
the people. 

And so it went on, the choir com- 
plementing the words of the priest 
and people, not vying with the 
priest and servers. And everyone 
understood the words as the great- 
est and only inspired literature in 
history. They understood the music 
as good, vital, reverent music aptly 
interpreting and enhancing the 
timeless words of God for modern 
listeners. 

After the celebrant had finished 
singing the Epistle and Gospel, and 
had taken his place in the pulpit, 
he began immediately, “My dear 
Christians,” and went on with his 
sermon. To have repeated the Epis- 
tle and Gospel, I realized, would 
have been redundant, since the peo- 


ple had understood them the first 
time. And the announcements of 
bingo games and card parties—well, 
maybe they were announced in the 


parish bulletin, or maybe there 
were none. 

As the sermon ended, I thought 
how tragically funny it would have 
been if the priest had begun, Caris- 
simt Christiant, and had gone on 
to give a discourse in good Cicero- 
nian Latin. 

The Mass went on. Majestically, 
unhurriedly, the great reenactment 
of the Sacrifice of Calvary was ac- 
complished, every word of the aw- 
ful drama packed with meaning for 
the members of Christ’s Body there 
present, every gesture of the other 
Christ at the altar open to their 
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absorbed attention. The collection 
was taken quickly during the sing- 
ing of the Offertory, while the 
priest waited. Then, when he said 
the words of offering, “Receive, O 
holy Father, almighty and eternal 
God, this spotless host,” every per- 
son in the church seemed to feel 
the significance of the labor of his 
daily life as reflected in his gift of 
money, his sacrifice to be united 
with that of Christ. The under- 
standing which every person seemed 
to show, and its effect on his devo- 
tion, reminded me of the eagerness 
with which non-Catholics seize our 
music and ritual, and make their 
own use of them. I remembered the 
time during the war when the Prot- 
estant chaplain on the aircraft car- 
rier announced that his Easter serv- 
ice would contain elements taken 
from many books of service, so that 
all the non-Catholics who took part 
in the general service would recog- 
nize something of their own. When 
I looked at a mimeographed copy 
of the service, I found all the Com- 
mon prayers of the Offertory, sev- 
eral parts of the Canon, and the 
three prayers before Communion— 
and nothing else. I remembered 
saying, “Padre, you have made a 
wise selection in your service; I 
hope it will lead many souls to the 
truth.” 

The time of Consecration arrived. 
As the priest bowed humbly and 
pronounced the words over the 
bread, I knew that the great secret 
of the Catholic Church was being 
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reafhirmed in the minds of the faith- 
ful there present. There was no 
mistaking that voice of authority, 
the authority inherited from Christ 
to transcend the iaws of nature in 
bringing the great God down to 
His people, a voice speaking the 
language of the people, as another 
Voice had spoken the language of 
His day. 

At last the faithful approached to 
receive their God, realizing fully, 
vividly, the meaning of the Mass. 

It was almost over now. As a 
musician, I began to worry about 
one thing: how could the great 
plain chant be retained with Eng- 
lsh words? I tried a few pieces 
over mentally. The verses and re- 
sponses would be all right, but how 
about the tunes of the Credo and 


other parts of standard chant Mass- 


es? I wondered if the melodies 
were so important that they might 
not be altered just a little to fit the 
mew texts. Then I realized that 
almost anything could be done with 
chant; hadn’t an Indian tribe in 
Canada rewritten entire Gregorian 
Masses to fit their own dialect? I 
believed we could, too. It would not 
be a matter of abandoning any- 
thing, but of adapting it to enrich 
the life of the spirit. 

There had been a time when I 
had had little use for opera, because 
of the way it was performed in this 
country, in the original languages. 
I could sit through a whole per- 
formance of Carmen without de- 
veloping a great deal of interest in 
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the ups and downs of the bewitch- 
ing little cigarette girl. Then I 
heard it, by accident, in English, 
aud I immediately became very 
concerned with her affairs, deriving 
from the show quite a study of 
realism, of the battle between good 
and evil in life. But if I could be- 
come concerned with Carmen, how 
much more was I concerned now 
with Christ? 

As the choir finished the Com- 
munion verse, the unity of the 
whole experience struck me, the 
appropriateness of all this happen- 
ing to me on Pentecost. The words 
which the celebrant had chanted in 
the Epistle kept coming back, how 
the apostles went out to preach 
after receiving the Holy Spirit, and 
all the visitors to Jerusalem heard 
them each in his own language. 
Was there no significance in this 
first inspired appeal of the infant 
Church to universal man? “Behold, 
are not all these that are speaking 
Galileans? And how have we heard 
each his own language in which 
he was born? Parthians and Medes 
and Elamites, and inhabitants of 
Mesopotamia, Judea,’—it went on 
—“Romans, Jews .. . Cretans and 
Arabians”—the list could be end- 
less: French, Germans, Americans 
—‘“we have heard them speaking in 
our own languages of the wonder- 
ful works of God.” 

The celebrant closed the book, 
sang, “Go, the Mass is over,” and 
whispered his prayer that the Sac- 
rifice please God. 








I GET DISTRACTED AT MASS 


I could see and feel the impact 
on those around me: go, carry the 
life of Christ in you into the fac- 
tories and the fields and the depart- 
ment stores, to show your brothers 
how you take part in the Sacrifice 
of Calvary; take him to your homes, 
your God whom you can get to 
know a little on earth, so that you 
will recognize Him later on. 

“Go,” the voice had chanted. But 
I didn’t wish to go. I was afraid to 
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leave this place where I had wit- 
nessed public worship, where I had 
seen liturgy; I was afraid I might 
never see it again. 


* ** * 


A church bell was ringing as the 
cold light of consciousness shattered 
my reverie. As the parts of my 
dream came back, I wished that it 
were just beginning, and that it 
might some day all come true. 


The priest thought that Hopkins’ work on 


the elevator looked like hell 


Color Those Walls! 


EOPLE have been talking about 
the vivid-colored walls of the 
University of Minnesota off and on 
for the last five years. But the walls 
are not more strikingly colorful 
than Johns Hopkins, the man re- 
sponsible for the unusual decor. 
His ruby-red sports coat matches 
the 27-carat star-ruby ring on his 
third finger. He is consultant de- 
signer and color engineer to the 
University of Minnesota. But every- 
body calls him Hoppie. 
Hoppie first came to the campus 


By EVELYN PETERSEN 
Condensed from the Pathfinder* 


10 years ago, to style the interior of 
the new, $2 million Coffman Me- 
morial union. Hopkins lavished 
pale blues, soft grays, even deep 
purples and whites on its walls and 
furniture. “A king’s palace!” pro- 
tested taxpayers. “Too splendid for 
farm boys!” 

Business officers of the university 
thought differently, however. The 
purchasing staff had estimated the 
cost of furnishing and decorating 
the union. Thumbing through or- 
der catalogues, their customary pro- 


*228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. Sept. 20, 1950. 
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Some Paint the Whole Town 


As far as the records go, the 
term “to paint the town red” is 
less than 100 years old, but usage 
probably antedates .the printed 
record by several generations. | 
think it likely that the first town 
that was painted red was one ac- 
tually fired by Indians on the 
warpath, one outlined by the pig- 
ment of red flame. Figurative 
paint was probably applied, in 
later years, by young cowboys 
from outlying ranches who, bent 
on riotous revelry, rode into the 
main streets of a town whooping 

| at the top of their lungs and fir- 
ing guns into the air as if they 
were a band of Comanches. 


; 
/ 
i Charles Earle Funk in A Hog on Ice. 
' 
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cedure, they arrived at a figure. 

The price for the Hopkins-styled 
furnishings, it turned out, ran neck 
and neck with the estimate of the 
catalogue decorators. The univer- 
sity, in other words, had acquired 
style, beauty, and good taste at 
hardly any extra cost. 

After such a triumph, it was in- 
evitable that Hopkins would be 
back. He was, soon. In 1944, he 
took leave from his wartime Red 
Cross job on the West Coast to 
begin renovating the president’s 
mansion. Shortly thereafter he 
moved onto the campus and be- 
came Minnesota’s official color and 
design consdltant. 
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The university then, Hopkins 
says now, was the most hideous 
place he’d ever seen. “The walls!” 
he gasps, clapping his hand to his 
shiny forehead, “contractor yellow, 
bilious yellow, sick.” To make them 
look healthier was his first crusade. 
The light, fragile tints he’d used 
on the union wouldn’t do. Students, 
and professors as well, he had 
learned, love to lean on walls and 
to prop their feet against them. 
The colors had to be deeper, dark- 
er. To keep them interesting, their 
tones had to be sharpened up. 

And so they came —brilliant 
greens next to sunny yellows and 
yellow-grays, bright reds against 
soft grays and dark gunmetals. A 
corridor would be painted green on 
one wall, gray on another and— 
bang!—red at the end. Hoppie 
shocked someone wherever he went. 
In some classrooms, for instance, he 
had the front wall painted a char- 
coal black to match the blackboard. 
Then, high up on either side of the 
blackboard, he painted two large 
dots, one red and one blue. His 
theory: students rest their eyes by 
looking at the dots: the nearsighted 
ones at the blue, the farsighted, at 
the red. 

The biggest shocker Hopkins 
pulled off was at the University 
hospital. The first change here was 
made in the elevator for incoming 
patients. He covered it solidly with 
a brilliant, Chinese-lacquer red. 
The doctors yelped, “Blood all over 
the walls!” The nurses wrote poems 
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of protest. A visiting priest, riding 
down as he left the hospital, said 
he hoped he’d never descend to 
hell, but that he was glad, anyway, 
to know what it would be like. 
The method in this red-madness, 
Hoppie explained to the hospital 
staff, was to get the patient’s mind 
off himself. The corridors and chil- 
dren’s rooms were next. They got 
bright yellows, greens, and _ reds. 


Then came the anesthetizing rooms, 
in happy yellows. Surgeons sought 
his help on the operating rooms. 
They wanted to lessen the glare. 
Hoppie proposed a new kind of 
operating room which, instead of 


glistening “butcher-shop white,” 
would be almost dead black. Walls, 
floors, fixtures, uniforms and sheets 
—all would be as dark as feasible; 
instruments would be de-plated; 
the only illumination would be the 
operating light over the patient’s 
wound, a small spot on his face, 
another on the suture nurse, and a 
few dim ones at the edge of the 
room. The hospital staff didn’t buy 
all of this scheme, but they did try 
dark walls in three of the operating 
rooms. Not all the doctors liked 
them, and some nurses complained 
that they were depressing. But the 
experimenting is still going on. Last 
spring, the walls were lightened 
somewhat. Each of the three rooms 
was painted a different shade of 
battleship gray — light, medium, 

dark—to see which would be best. 

Meantime, Hoppie has _ been 
working on Minneapolis’ new 
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Mount Sinai hospital, one of his 
outside jobs. He especially enjoys 
working on hospitals, probably be- 
cause he spent a great deal of time 
in them. He was shelled and gassed 
in the lst World War, and once 
broke his back. He thinks the idea 
of making a hospital “a home away 
from home” is absolutely wrong. 
“You want to feel that a hospital 
is efficient. You can make it attrac- 
tive, but it must be right down to 
earth.” The rooms of Mount Sinai 
have been stripped to bare essen- 
tials. There are no rugs, no curtains. 
Three walls and the ceiling in each 
room are painted in a plain, soft, 
restful color. The fourth wall, be- 
hind the patient’s bed, is cheerier, 
may even have a little design. 
That’s for the benefit of visitors, 
and for the patient when he’s well 
enough to be out of bed. 

People around the campus, who 
have lived for a time now with 
Hopkins-red and Hopkins-daffodil- 
yellow, take their surroundings 
pretty much for granted. Of course, 
they do have opinions. Recently, 
one professor proclaimed he was 
fed up with Hoppie’s Christmas- 
tree colors. He claimed he got a 
wall-eyed feeling every time he 
thought about the red and blue dots 
in the classrooms. Another held 
that the extreme color contrasts 
Hopkins uses in classrooms break 
all the rules of good illumination. 

But even Hopkins’ severest crit- 
ics have good things to say about his 


work. Short, dapper William Mid- 
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dlebrook, the university’s big-busi- 
ness man, said that once upon a 
time he didn’t like olives. Now he 
does. It’s the same way with bright 
colors, he explained. Once people 
develop a taste for them, they like 
them. He pointed admiringly to 
the warm buff wall and to a fire- 
red cushion in his beautiful Hop- 
kins-ized office, and said, “See, 
those colors really give you results, 
and at no added cost!” 

Hoppie is reluctant to lay down 
any cut-and-dried rules for use of 
color. It’s too much like self-doc- 
toring. “If you need an appendec- 
tomy,” he says, “you don’t call in 
your spouse to do the carving.” 
Each color situation is a problem 
in itself, he maintains, and no one 
can solve it. effectively unless he 
knows his architecture. “You can’t 
paint a ceiling bright just because 
you happen to feel like it,” Hopkins 
fails, “there’s got to be a sound 
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architectural reason for doing so.” 

He often deliberately destroys the 
given shape of an interior with col- 
or. He does it, for example, to re- 
lieve the monotony of corridors. 
They can be lengthened or short- 
ened with retreating or advancing 
colors placed at intervals, at the 
end, or at corridor junctions. Using 
different colors on different sides 
eliminates the tunnel effect. 

Hopkins thinks people naturally 
love colors. “Every man, I believe, 
feels cheated that the only color he 
has been permitted to wear for 
many generations is a rather silly 
piece of ribbon around his neck, 
called a necktie.” 

Hopkins traces the present-day 
fear of color back to the Reforma- 
tion, when “we became so conscious 
of sin that it followed that nearly 
everything God had given us, ex- 
cept a long face, became sinful in 
the using.” 


Chaplains at Work in Korea 


In Korea, Western civilization has been locked in a fierce 
struggle with Asiatic communism. Side by side with the United 
Nations forces march the army chaplains. On the front cover, 
Capt. Carroll G. Chaphe, of Erieville, N. Y., chaplain of the 
34th Infantry regiment, is at the extreme right. The two men 
with him are, left to right, 2nd Lieut. Roy L. Cox, Knoxville, 
Tenn., and Ist Lieut. Albert F. Alfonso, Honolulu, Hawaii. 
They brought the Red flag with them in the escape from Taejon. 
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Helping the regular chaplains in Korea are six Columban Fathers 
and a handful of native Korean priests driven from their churches 
by the Red fury. The Irish Columban Father Bernard Geraghty 
hears the confession of Sgt. Francis Stamer of New Hyde Park, 
N. Y., an infantryman just arrived in Pusan. Sergeant Stamer and 
the boys with him will soon know the full horror of war. They will 
pit themselves against the mud, against Russian-made tanks and 
grenades. Father Geraghty sits on tent rolls in an improvised chapel 
in a warehouse. This is his 25th year in Korea. 
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En this bitter and barbaric struggle casualties are many. On one 
side there will be little mercy and for both sides none but forced 
retreats. For a time at least, this American soldier will not have 
to struggle up rocky mountainsides, nor spend nights pinned down 
by mortar fire on rain-drenched peaks. An army chaplain comforts 
the wounded soldier awaiting transportation to the rear. In one 
engagement, more than 40 men started the fight, but only 12 
remained alive and unwounded. They came down the bloody ridge 
in the darkness, bringing the wounded with them. 
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Somewhere along the bloody road from Seoul to Pusan an Army 
chaplain kneels in prayer among wounded men. While he gives 
spiritual aid, a medic administers life-giving blood plasma to the 
stricken soldier on the litter. The chaplains, who are themselves 
trained in first aid, often help in the work of the medics, where 


casualties are heaviest. 





Another instance of spiritual solace for a fallen fighter. Directly 
under Red mortar fire, a chaplain with the U.S. forces kneels 
beside a wounded Marine. The chaplains in Korea have received 
high praise for their magnificent work, from the GI’s themselves 
and from the South Korean people and their officials, including 
President Syngman Rhee of the Republic of Korea. 














Father A. V. Knier, army chaplain from Kiel, Wis., reads last 
rites over the bodies of 36 American soldiers killed while captives 
in the Waegwan sector, a few miles west of Taegu. Father Herman 
G. Felhoelter, 37-year-old Franciscan priest from Louisville, Ky., 


was among another group of prisoners murdered by North Koreans. 
He was shot down in cold blood as he begged mercy for 30 Amer- 
ican litter-case wounded near the Kum river. 





Many hands make light work and big hearts 
make a happy home 


Dig Day at St. Ant 1ony $ 


By ALICE 


or the boys in an orphan- 

age in Albuquerque, on a 

morning in early Septem- 
ber, the dawn came up literally like 
thunder. The blast roared through 
the stillness and reverberated along 
the peaceful New Mexico hills. 
Heads poppe -d from pillows, and 
young voices shrilled, “Hey, wake 
up! This is the day!” 

Pajama-clad figures tumbled from 
their beds. They raced for the win- 
dows, and flattened noses against 
the panes. There they beheld scores 


of people pouring into the yards 
below; and saw tractors and trucks 
rumbling to life. 


Black - clad Sis- 
ters hurried to 
quiet the boys, but 
their excitement 
remained. Today 
a wonderful thing 
was to happen at 
St. lege iad, for 
many days the 
children had talk- 
ed of nothing else. 

Sister Anselma, 
the  superintend- 
ent, who seems al- 
most too frail and : 
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young for the job she shoulders, 
was in her office. She, too, stood at 
a window, and watched what 
seemed to be half of Albuquerque 
coming to St. Anthony. 

The blast was dynamite, which 
uprooted four big trees. It marked 
the opening of a dawn-to-dusk race 
to completely renew the dilapidated 
orphanage. By dark, St. Anthony’s 
was to be a model institution. 

No one seems to know, now, just 
how the movement came about. 
But a conservation program was 
being planned. Someone mentioned 

Anthony’s, which was in obvi 
ous need. Before long, the citizens 
of Albuquerque 
had taken the proj- 
ect over and turn- 
ed it into a chari- 
table free - for - all. 
What was to have 
been only a work- 
ing example of 
how to stop ero- 
sion and how to 
rotate crops be- 
came a complete 

face-lifting: for St. 
Anthony’s, Christ- 
mas in September. 
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The project became the collective 
darling of countless individuals; 
Jabor unions; commercial firms; 
professional men and women; 
farmers and farm groups; military 
forces; soil-conservation groups and 
technicians; civic, fraternal, and re- 
ligious groups; youth organizations; 
federal, state, and county agencies; 
newspapers and radio stations. 

To 150 boys, St. Anthony’s is 
home. Of these, 115 are school age; 
40 range from infancy to five years. 
It is the only home many of them 
can remember. 

The St. Anthony Home for Boys 
is cradled in a basin near the Rio 
Grande, rimmed by the desert, and 
faces the magnificent Sandia moun- 
tains to the eastward. The grounds 
are shaded by great cottonwoods 
and elms. 

The climate is mild and health- 
ful. Days are hot and dry, but at 
night a breeze, cooling and restful, 
springs in from the desert. It is a 
healthy, wholesome place for a boy 
to grow up. But for St. Anthony’s, 
survival has always been a struggle. 
Since its founding in 1913, certain 
badly-needed facilities have always 
been lacking, but loving care and 
understanding have not. The boys 
of St. Anthony have always needed 
a great deal of love. A tragic many 
were not orphaned at all, but un- 
wanted. Many were neglected, 
abused, and came to the home be- 
wildered and embittered. 

Until the Community Chest re- 
cently began to help, the home got 
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only what people gave from time 
to time. Just about all the work has 
been done by the boys and the Sis- 
ters. Each boy has a special task, 
changed monthly so that each boy 
can learn to do many things. The 
bigger boys care for the orchard 
and vegetable gardens. They feed 
and milk 45 cows and keep up the 
barns. The boys raise most of their 
own meat. They man the laundry 
and bakery. 

The boys have a swimming pool. 
They play football, baseball, basket- 
ball. Each summer, all of them 
spend a week at summer camp in 
the Jamez mountains. 

The home has an approved ele- 
mentary school. Outside the school 
period, two hours daily are assigned 
for study. Talent in art and music 
is encouraged and guided. The Sis- 
ter in charge of the nursery is a 
nurse, and the toddlers have a su- 
pervised playground. 

During the war, farm help grew 
scarce. Albuquerque citizens got 
used to seeing nuns and boys toil- 
ing side by side in the fields, but 
the valiant best of women and chil- 
dren was not enough. The once 
fertile acres were tired out, rapidly 
growing barren; the buildings were 
run down, the fences leaned and 
sagged. 

At last, the city took notice. 
Headquarters were set up at -the 
Chamber of Commerce. Long be- 
fore the appointed day of resurrec- 
tion, money and materials poured 
in. The effort produced more than 
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$1 million worth of equipment; 
20,000 man-hours; and thousands of 
dollars in materials and supplies. 
Twelve hundred men, _ laborers, 
skilled operators, executives, toiled 
side by side from sunup to sun- 
down. Protestant, Catholic, Jew, 
Mexican, and Negro worked to- 
gether with broad grins. The scene 
was a cross-section of America at 
her best. 

For days previous, people had 
worked to get things ready. They 
took away rubbish and dead trees; 
put up signs, relief stations, refresh- 
ment stands, and posted safety rules. 
At dawn of the appointed day, hun- 
dreds of spectators had already 
arrived. The flag was hoisted to the 
top of a tall crane, the dynamite blast 
rocked the morning, and the assem- 
bled machinery went into action. 


A headquarters was set up on 
a lawn near the dormitory. Three 


mobile radio units coordinated 
work by relaying messages between 
crews. Welding outfits stood by for 
repairs. An ambulance and mobile 
first-aid unit were on hand all day, 
but they had nothing more serious 
to attend to than an occasional 
bruised thumb. 

The whole affair took on a holi- 
day aspect. Thirty thousand visitors 
thronged through dormitories, din- 
ing rooms, school, and nursery. 
They wandered through the dairy 
and barns. They got in the way of 
workmen, but no one seemed to 
mind. 

At noon there was a dedication 
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ceremony. Dignitaries made speech- 
es, but no one got pompous. A 
band played, and an Apache war 
dance was put on. The St. Anthony 
Boys’ choir sang. 

The boys had new white T-shirts, 
with St. Anthony across their chests, 
and they wore small blue-ribbon 
badges giving their names. They 
passed out the printed programs for 
the day. All day, small boys tagged 
workmen about adoringly. 

Visitors bought the kids candy, 
pop, and hot dogs. The men at the 
local veterans’ hospital sent candy. 
Weary, blissful urchins with sticky 
faces and shining eyes wandered 
about, proudly explaining in detail 
to everyone just what was happen- 
ing to their home. Sitters and creep. 
ers remained glued to the nursery 
windows. 

Until dawn the night before, 
women of the community had been 
up, paring vegetables and searing 
325 pounds of stew meat for the 
workers. They served 200 pounds 
of potatoes, 40 gallons of coffee, and 
more than 1,000 helpings of pie and 
ice cream. 

Soldiers from Sandia base and 
Kirthland field swarmed in. They 
felled trees, moved rubbish, wielded 
shovels. Jeeps overflowed with flut- 
tering black habits as the GI’s drove 
the nuns over the grounds to watch 
the work. 

Within the space of a few hours 
60 acres were leveled, so that they 
could be irrigated. The old ditches, 
choked and eroded, were cleared 
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and recut, then cemented. Outlets 
were built to control erosion, seep- 
age, and washout. 

In the leveling, hundreds of thou- 
sands of yards of .dirt were re- 
moved; many fields were lowered 
from 12 to 15 inches. After being 
graded, the fields were fertilized 
with nitrate and superphosphate, 
and treated for grasshopper control. 
Then the land was planted to pas- 
ture, hay, and small grain. 

Interior fences were relocated, 
to provide better rotation, and stur- 
dy exterior fences replaced the old. 

Amid the strenuous efforts of 
the heavy equipment, comic relief 
was provided by Little Toot, a 
small Diesel tractor. It darted in 
and out among the huge shovels 
and carryalls, busily lifting com- 
paratively tiny bites of earth with 
an air of I-can-do-anything-the-big- 
boys-can-do! The operator was the 
butt of much jesting. But when a 
big tournapull bogged down and 
everything else failed to move the 
monster, Little Toot barged in and 
nonchalantly made the rescue. 

Carpenters, plumbers, and _ elec- 
tricians modernized the dairy barn, 
and built modern living quarters 
in the upper story. They put in 
milk-handling facilities, a cooling 
unit, and sanitation accommoda- 
tions. 

Others erected pens and shelters 
for hogs and goats; brooders, runs, 
and pens for chickens; and a score 
of hutches for the white rabbits 
which are both pets and provisions. 
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pe. for the proposed re- 
building of a haybarn were mis- 
laid. “Let’s a build them a good 
big one!” said the foreman. They 
built one from the ground up, 60 
by 100 feet, with storage space for 
machinery. 

Stonemasons and bricklayers 
pitched in on the swimming pool. 
They cleaned and repaired it, built 
concrete steps and guards. In five 
hours they erected a 10-by-15-foot 
concrete-block bath house, complete 
with plumbing. 

Electricians replaced faulty wir- 
ing. Painters redecorated the chapel. 
Sister Anselma let them select their 
own color scheme. They chose a 
rosy-cream for walls and ceilings; 
leaf-green for the recesses. 

“It’s just a dttle bright, perhaps,” 
said Sister Anselma, gently, but 
her eyes were even brighter. You 
could see that she thought the col- 
ors were lovely indeed. 

During the morning, clouds had 
been drifting in from the Sandias, 
and shortly after noon they made 
good their threat, with a short-lived 
shower. Work slowed down, but it 
did not stop. Because of the slow- 
down, at sunset only 75% of the 
projected work was completed. 
Promptly the workers volunteered 
to return the next day. It was Sun- 
day, but the ox was in the ditch 
and no one minded. 

All day Sunday, more than 800 
workmen toiled again, and again 
more than 25,000 people came to 
watch. At sundown, the crowds 
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dispersed and the workers prepared 
to go home. Many dusty, weary 
men stopped at the administration 
office to speak to Sister Anselma. 
She shook hands with them all and 
thanked them so simply and genu- 
inely that one great red-faced la- 
borer blurted, “Well, hell, we was 
real glad to do it. It’s a cinch you 
couldn’t do it alone!” 

Others had spoken to Sister An- 
selma, too, asking her about needs 
of the children; offering clothing, 
supplies, toys. Teachers asked for 
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Heavy equipment began to rum- 
ble away. The fields emptied. All 
about the yard small boys stood in 
clusters, watching the departure 
with the wistfulness of youngsters 
who watch the circus pull out. 

And as the last visitors left the 
office, they beheld a small boy who 
had been patiently waiting outside 
for Sister Anselma. He was sitting 
on the floor, upright but sound 
asleep. His face was smeared with 
candy and dirt, and one small, 
grimy fist still clutched his precious 


a list of needed books. programs. 


This Struck Me 


Ege Beevers* shows how different are the ways of God from the ways of 


men. God chose as the saint of our age a simple, childlike nun, St. Therese. 
She was humble; the age is proud. She loved the simple; the age loves com- 
plexity. She called her little way, the sure way; this modern age knows 1t$ 
way is insecure. Her road led to naked peace; our way leads to confusion. 


The great root sin of our age is pride. It is proud of the atom bomb; 
although it fears it. It is proud that men can fly faster than sound, proud 
of a thousand gadgets, proud of plastics, radar, television, machine tools, and 
calculating-machines. Recent events have injected a little fear into this pride. 
The happenings of this century make it rather hard to laugh away the warn- 
ings. But then the psychiatrists, the economists, the sociologists, and the poli- 
ticians take the stage, and chant their chorus of facile assurance. We must 
know ourselves; we must make the laws of economics serve us; we must 
control our social life; we must obey the state; and then, they cry, we shall 
have a serene and ordered world. Make no mistake about it: the last 50 years 
have not broken our pride. We are bitterly aware that civilization has gone 
wrong, but we think we know the reason, and we believe that we, alone and 
unaided, can still put matters right. 

*In Storm of Glory (New York: Sheed & Ward, 1950). 


For similar contributions of this length with an explanatory introduction $25 will be paid 
on publication. We are sorry, but it will be impossible to acknowledge or return con- 
tributions. Acceptance will be determined as much by your comment as by the selection. 
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What will it be like if atom bombs are used in the next war? It will be 
worse than at Hiroshima—and here’s what that was like 


“I Was Atom Bombed” 


By FRANCIS E. O’GORMAN 


Condensed from the Sign* 


He was a slim, wiry priest, 
dark face, intelligent, with an 
easy smile, and a laugh that came 
quickly when there was the least 
excuse for it. 

“I was atom bombed,” he told 
me, and then went back to the 
beginning of his dreadful experi- 
ences on that fateful day in Hiro- 
shima. 

This is the story of the mis- 
sionary, Father Hubert Schiffer, 
of the Society of Jesus. 


— HAD been in Tokyo dur- 
ing so many bombings, 
that his superiors sent 
Father Hubert Schiffer 
to the novitiate just outside Hiro- 
shima for a rest. But he was a mis- 
sionary, and he was restless to bring 
the Gospel to these people. At the 
novitiate he asked about extra 
work. 
“Would you like to teach cate- 
chism?” 
“Certainly.” 
“All right, Father. You can go 
into the Church of Our Lady. They 


have about 300 catechumens there, 
and Father Lassalle can use some 
help. Father Kleinsorge is there.” 

It was 8:15 in the morning of a 
hot summer day in Hiroshima. 
Mass and breakfast were finished, 
and Father Schiffer sat in his room 
reading the daily paper. The war, 
said the paper, was going well, with 
victorious news soon to be received 
from the outer fringes of the war- 
front. Then suddenly there was a 
great light. 

It was burning, blinding, as 
though the world had been re- 
moved from around him, and he 
was left for that one moment swim- 
ming in a whole ocean of pure 
light. It was a light that came in 
one second of complete and awful 
silence; and after that second 
passed, came the noise and the 
bursting concussion. 

He had known bombings before, 
had seen the people who had been 
bombed; the blindness that came 
from the concussion was something 
he had prepared for, and the wet- 
ness that he could feel over his face 


and hands was the blood he had 
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known would come if he were ever 
hit. Only the deafness was new. 
For he was in the ocean again, but 
now an utter silence— 
quiet, when there should have been 
the sounds of more explosions, the 
cries of terror, the shouts of the 
people, the wailing of the sirens 
that scream late. But 
there was no noise, and in that still- 
ness it suddenly came to him that 
it just didn’t sound like deafness 
would sound at all. It was... 
vaster than that .. . emptier. 

He spoke a few words, and the 
sounds came to him clearly. He 
realized then that somehow there 
wasn’t anything, or anyone, left to 
make noise. He moved. He pulled 
himself slowly up from the pile of 
debris, and as he started to clear 
it away the darkness turned to 
shadows, and then the light came 
through again. He could see the 
desolation of it, the utter destruc- 
tion of the room, the blood, his 
blood. There was blood on _ his 
arms, his body, and on his legs, 
where they showed through the 
tatters that had been his clothes ten 
minutes before. It seeped slowly, 
relentlessly, and he could feel the 
weakness creeping through him. 


ocean of 


would too 


Trert was a noise outside. He 
got to his feet, then through the 
hole where the door had been. Fa- 
ther Lassalle was there. They stared 
at each other. Father Lassalle was 
slightly injured, and in the moment 
Father Schiffer looked into the rec- 
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tor’s eyes he knew clearly that Fa- 
ther Lassalle. was looking at him 
as he would look on a dead man. 
It was strange to see in another’s 
eyes that he, himself, was dying. 
They studied each other for a few 
moments. 

“You don’t look very nice.” Fa- 
ther Lassalle’s voice was soft. “Wait. 
I'll get a Red Cross kit.” He was 
gone, but back shortly with a help- 
less gesture. The Red Cross first- 
aid kits had been demolished with 
the furniture. “You'll have to go to 
the doctor’s. Do you know where 
he lives?” 

Father Schiffer shook his head, 
He knew nothing of the topogra- 
phy of Hiroshima, let alone where 
the doctor lived. 

“Come with me.” They went to 
the door. “You go down the street 
... He stopped. The houses had 
been thrown into the street. A bus 
which had been passing along it 
had been picked up, flattened 
against the wall, and the debris had 
half-buried it. There was no street. 

Father Lassalle gripped his arm. 

“Look, Father, you can see the 
hills!” 

They were looking across the 
land where the city should have 
been, but instead of Hiroshima 
there were the hills far-off beyond 
the limits of the city, the hills that 
no one should have been able to 
see from that doorstep. The city 
was gone. And across that area of 
desolation the fires were rising, 
roaring. 
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le’s voice was calm now. “Get out 
of here. Go any place. Probably it’s 
best down by the river. We'll stay 
here and help. You-get out of here. 
You'd be one more to take care of. 
Just go away. Now.” 

“The river is that way.” He 
pointed. “And Father . . . one of 
us is probably going to get to 
heaven today. Whichever gets there 
first, let’s make an agreement that 
he’ll go to our blessed Mother and 
tell her that we'll build this chapel 
to her again, or, if we don’t build 
it, the Jesuit missionaries after us 
will.” 

Father Schiffer tried to answer. 
He was too weak. He started slow- 
ly through the wreckage that had 
been aA. Stree. It Was burning. 
Everything was burning; the city 
of paper houses was like a sheet of 
flame. For a hundred yards he 
picked his way carefully, watching 
for debris that would fall or slip 
over on him. At the end of that 
100 yards he collapsed, and he 
knew he was dying. But he would 
not die there. He crawled. Pain- 
fully, with the desperation of the 
dying who will not die, he crawled 
through the ruins. The fires were 
coming closer, and he could feel 
the heat pressing down on him. 
Then before him he saw trees. He 
crawled faster, dragging himself 
through the mess, past still bodies, 
till he was lying in grass in a park 
that spread along the river. Not all 
the trees were aflame. 
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He crawled through the grass. 
Some catechumens were already 
there, about ten of them. He crawl- 
ed to each, to give final absolution 
before his mind went out. 

He fell back, and it was dark 
and hot. Time passed, and there 
was someone bending over him. He 
opened his eyes, and he saw the 
face of Father Kleinsorge. “Water.” 
Father Kleinsorge nodded. 

“Yes. Pll get water. But don’t 
drink any water they offer you. It’s 
from the river, and it’s full of blood 
and corpses.” He went off. Half an 
hour later he was back. As he bent 
with a huge bucket, he recited the 
prayers for the dying. 

“Is that all you could bring?” 
There was so little, and he was 
so thirsty. 

“No, it was full. That’s what took 
so long. I passed so many people, 
children, dying. I used the water 
to baptize them. You're dying, and 
you're a missionary. So you should 
understand. I had to do it.” It was 
no apology but a matter-of-fact ex- 
planation. 

When the water was all gone 
they said the prayers for the dying 
together. Then they waited. There 
was no oil for Extreme Unction. 


Boats were coming up the river. 
In the boats were nurses, doctors, 
army officers. They came ashore at 
the park. 

“We have stations set up down 
the river. Those of you who are 
hurt so you find it difficult to move, 
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or you who have been hurt badly, 
stay here. Those who can move 
easily come with us. We have no- 
body to help the injured. You'll 
have to come for your own rice.” 

Afternoon. The hot sun, and the 
burning heat of the fires. Then the 
sun moving down the sky, and the 
evening coming. The fires were dy- 
ing over the city; and the heat, the 
burning of the streets, was cooling. 

“Father Schiffer.” 

It was a tired voice, and the face 
. above him was haggard, dirty with 
sweat and smoke. “Father Schiffer. 
I'm from the novitiate. We've been 
picking up the wounded all day. 
Father Arrupe, the rector, sent us 
to get you back.” 

They rolled him over onto the 
litter the four had brought with 
them. Every motion was a tortur- 
ing welt of pain, and he was shock- 
ed into stark staring consciousness. 
Around him he could see the in- 
jured, most of them burned. They 
did not have blisters or red welts 
that came with heat, but their skin 
was like blobs of tar on their bodies. 
He hurt too much to get sick. They 
lifted him to their shoulders. It was 
8 P.M. 

They bumped siowly along the 
road. Slowly. Slowly. One of them 
slipped. Father Schiffer went roll- 
ing to the road. The pain was like 
flames along his body, his head, his 
face. They put him back on the 
litter. A few hundred yards further 
on, and another slipped. He crashed 
to the road again. The pain.... 
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“Please leave me here by the side 
of the road.” It was only a whisper 
as they bent over him. “I can die 
in peace.” 

“Sorry, Father.” The four priests 
bent over him, rolled him onto the 
litter again. It was like being rolled 
on knives. “We were told to bring 
you back for a decent burial. We’re 
very tired.” They lifted him slowly 
to their shoulders. Further on they 
found an abandoned cart. They put 
Father Schiffer on it, pulled him 
along the broken, caked road. The 
red cloud of unconsciousness was 
trying to cover his brain, but each 
bump brought him gasping back to 
the dark and terrible night. 

There was an edge of light. The 
dawn, the first flicker of dawn al- 
ready. And against the sky that was 
coming alive again was the figure 
of a building, the novitiate. It was 
5:30 in the morning. There was a 
new face, a face he had seen.... 

“You're conscious?” He saw that 
Father Schiffer was. “It’s me, Fa- 
ther Arrupe.” The Master of Nov- 
ices. He bent over the body and 
touched it gingerly, pushed against 
the cuts. 

“Take him inside and I'll go to 
work on him.” They carried him 
inside. He saw the scissors and the 
razor blade in Father Arrupe’s 
hand as he bent across his body. 
There was a sudden finger of new 
pain through the dull ache. He was 
too weak to moan. Father Arrupe 
laid a sliver of glass on the table 
and began cutting again. After a 
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while the pain was too great, one 
pain that crushed his brain. 

He opened his eyes and knew a 
long time had passed. Someone was 
trying to feed him a spoonful of 
rice and a sip of wine. He couldn’t 
eat. When his mind came back to 
full consciousness they moved him 
again into the room of pain. Fa- 
ther Arrupe bent over with the 
razor blades. The pain again, the 
knives that seemed to drive up into 
his brain. After a while they moved 
him back to his bed again and he 
slept. Three days later he knew he 
might possibly live. 

Every day he spent an hour in 
the pain room, the table with the 
blood. Every day Father Arrupe 
worked over him. “Now, Father, 
you're strong. We’ve got to get all 
this glass and the wood splinters 
out of you. So you work with me. 
First, you smile.” Father Schiffer 
moved the corners of his mouth 
down. The razor blade slid into the 
flesh. It hit something more solid. 

“Ah, good. That’s one. Right or 
left?” It was so hard to know if the 
pain was right or left of the cut. 
The probing blade, always cutting 
into him. Then the bandages, sheets 
torn into strips to hold in the pre- 
cious blood. How could you bleed 
so much and live? 

At the end of the first week he 
started collecting glass and wood 
taken from his body. Three weeks 
later the explorations ended, and 
Father Schiffer counted forty pieces 
in his collection. Father Arrupe 


came in to him, sat beside him. He 
noticed that Father Arrupe was 
tired. He was always tired. 

“How many patients do you have 
here, Father Arrupe?” 

“Ninety-eight at first. Three died 
a few days later. All the others have 
lived.” He bent over and examined 
the incisions crisscrossed up the 
body of Father Schiffer. “They’re 
like you, though. The wounds just 
won't heal.” 

A month was past. They did not 
heal. Two months. They were be- 
ginning to heal. At the end of three 
months the wounds were whole.* 

They had learned the real truth 
about the bomb a few days after 
Nagasaki was hit. It was a secret, 
a deep secret, for the army would 
not take the chance of having the 
sheer terror of it be known by the 
people. But they knew, breathed it 
to each other in the darkness, till 
all the country knew the secret. 

How many had died at Hiro- 
shima? A week after the bomb ex- 
ploded the military men said the 
number of dead was 80,000. That 
was the first count of clearly iden- 
tified dead. Nobody dared guess 
how many others had died. When 
the American troops came they 
were not anxious to make an exact 
count. Eighty thousand was big 
enough for them. But everybody 
knew it was nearer to 200,000. 


*Father Schiffer is now a student of labor 
relations at Fordham university, and is com- 
pletely recovered. He expects to return to 
Japan next year. 
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ASSAGE of the communist-control law on Sept. 23 

gives special point to Red Masquerade, in which one of 
the FBI’s special undercover agents relates her experi- 
ences as a pretended communist. A federal grand jury, on 
July 20, 1948, indicted 12 men who then made up the 
National Board of the Communist party of the U.S. Eleven 
were tried, in New York City. W. Z. Foster, 68-year-old 
Communist-party national chairman, was let off because of 
illness. The infuriated 11 and their attorneys and fellow 
party members not only tried to goad Judge Harold R. 
Medina to suicide—in which they failed—and insulted gray- 
haired Catholic District Attorney John F. X. McGohey by 
charging that he “would have had Jesus in the dock,” but 
they bent every effort to discredit and even wreck the very 
American court system itself. At long last, on Oct. 14, 1949, 
the jury found “each and every one of the defendants 
guilty,” on their own testimony, of teaching and advocating 
overthrow of the U.S. government by force and violence. 


*Red Masquerade. Copyright, 1950, by the author. Reprinted with permis- 
sion of J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia and New York. 288 pp. $3. 











My Red Masquerade 


By ANGELA CALOMIRIS 


was financial secretary of 

the West Midtown branch 

of the Communist party in 
"New York City on April 26, 1949, 
when I took the stand as a govern- 
ment witness in the case against the 
11 Red leaders. A great many peo- 
ple who didn’t read beyond the 
headlines of the papers assumed 
that I had been a genuine commu- 
nist, one of the many who turned 
informer. Some thought I sold out 
to the government for money. 

There’s one thing I want to get 
straight right from the beginning. 
Never, at any time, have | believed 
in communism. I joined the Com- 
munist party because the U.S. gov- 
ernment asked me to join. My seven 
years of hard, unpaid labor in the 
party really began when two FBI 
agents called on me in my Green- 
wich Village apartment in Febru- 
ary, 1942. 

I opened the door and met the 
steady eyes of two well-dressed un- 
known young men. One of them 
was just about the handsomest 
thing I’ve ever seen. The other 
seemed to be the leader and he did 
most of the talking. 

“Are you Miss Angela Calo- 
miris?” 

“Yes,” I said, “and who are you?” 
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“I’m Kenneth Bierly and this is 
William South. May we come in 
for a few minutes?” 

“What do you want?” 

“We're from the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation,” Mr. Bierly said 
crisply. I enjoy a gag when it’s a 
good one. 

“Do you really expect me to be- 
lieve that?” I grinned. For answer, 
Mr. Bierly produced an FBI card. 
Solemnly, he vouched ior Mr. 
South, who produced another. 
Then Mr. South vouched for Mr. 
Bierly. 

I tried to look their credentials 
over coolly, but I was so excited 
that I didn’t even check the names. 
My first thought was that I must 
have done something, but what 
could it be? I was making $27 a 
week, but I didn’t owe anybody 
any money. I hadn’t lied on any 
applications for jobs. 

I invited the men in. They sat 
down primly on the studio couch 
and looked around. The apartment 
was a lot bleaker than it is now. 

My visitors were painfully cor- 
rect, but they didn’t do a thing to 
put me at my ease. They knew a 
great deal about me and acted as if 
they knew more than they were 
telling. Later, when Ken Bierly and 
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I became good friends, he told me 
that the FBI always tests potential 
undercover agents to see how they 
react in a tight spot. The interroga- 
tion was all the more mysterious 
for the gentle way in which it was 
administered. In all the years I’ve 
worked with FBI agents since, I’ve 
never known one to raise his voice 
above a conversational pitch. 

“Now let’s see,” Mr. South said, 
as if reviewing a file. “You’re work- 
ing as a playground director on a 
WPA project, aren’t you? How do 
you like your job?” 

“Fine,” I said. 

“And you've taken some courses 
in journalism at Brooklyn college?” 
Mr. Bierly added. “Why did you 
quit?” 

“Financial problems,” I 
keeping my temper. 

“And you're studying photogra- 
phy at the Photo league?” he pur- 
sued, “What kind of photographer 
do you want to be?” 

As long as they knew all the an- 
swers, I thought I should let them 
in on the open secret that I was 
going to be a photo journalist—and 
a good one. 

Whatever they wanted from me, 
they were being very smooth about 
it. They tried to make small talk, 
but it was obvious that they were 
gunning for information. The con- 
versation faltered when they got 
around to politics, a pretty cold 
subject for me. 

They asked me what I thought 


about the nonaggression pact Ger- 


said, 
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many and Russia had made in 1939. 
I told them I remembered it vague- 
ly, but I wondered why they were 
bringing it up in 1942, after Ger- 
many had broken the pact by at- 
tacking Russia. I didn’t realize that 
they were giving me an opportunity 
to defend Russia. If I had been a 
communist I would have had pat 
excuses for the strange alliance be- 
tween Hitler and Stalin at the tip 
of my tongue. 

The agents went on to ask me if 
I thought that Russia would keep 
her word to us as an ally. I said that 
many people thought she wouldn’t. 
They wanted to know if any of my 
friends were communists. I told 
them that I had met a few but had 
paid very little attention to their 
political beliefs. I told them I was 
opposed to communism but was a 
confirmed liberal. The conversation 
made me a little huffy. I didn’t 
think that my politics, such as they 
were, were any of their business. 

“Miss Calomiris,” Mr. Bierly in- 
quired doggedly, “do you have any 
marriage plans?” 

That was the last straw. 

“No, I’m not interested in any- 
body at the moment,” I replied as 
sweetly as I could manage. What 
right had the FBI to inquire into 
my personal life? 

Mr. Bierly ignored the edge in 
my voice and nodded approvingly. 
“We've got a war job for you,” he 
announced. “It won’t pay a salary, 
and it won’t bring you any recogni- 
tion. It’s secret work, and not even 
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your closest friends»are to know 
what you are doing. The mission 
we have in mind will be both dan- 
gerous and monotonous. We won't 
be able to tell you all about it, but 
we can assure you that it is neces- 
sary and important. We're asking 
you because this job is essential to 
the internal security of the U.S. at 
war, and we think you are one of 
the few people who can do it.” 

“What do you want me to do?” I 
gasped. 

“We would like to have you join 
the Communist party and observe 
it for the FBI,” he said gravely. 

‘But the Russians are our allies!” 

“They are now,” Mr. South 
agreed quietly. “But how long do 
you think that will last?” They told 
me that if Russia’s policy should 
change, leading American commu- 
nists would be the first people in 
the U.S. to know it. Our govern- 
ment could learn what was going 
to happen internationally if it knew 
exactly what American communists 
were doing and saying. It all sound- 
ed a little fantastic. 

“What makes you think I could 
help?” 

“We've investigated you very 
thoroughly, Miss Calomiris, and we 
think you are just the kind of per- 
son we are looking for.” I was to 
think over what they had said and 
call them at RE 2-3500 in a week. 

I began unconsciously to act like 
the special agents I had seen in 
movies. I kept repeating RE 2-3500 
to myself in order to memorize it. 
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I was sure they wouldn’t want me 
to write it down, and it didn’t oc- 
cur to me that I could find the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation in 
the phone book. I was as naive as 
that. 

I got to work late and 
through the day in a trance, which 
is a pretty hard job if you are a 
playground director handling 30 or 
more teen-agers. A female spy, as 
far as I could remember, was a sloe- 
eyed, slim, blond beauty who wore 
black nightgowns, looked divine in 
sables, and wormed state secrets out 
of Balkan prime ministers. I looked 
into my compact mirror to see if 
I'd suddenly turned into a Mata 
Hari. I saw a thin face with a little 
too much nose, a complexion that 
had become downright sallow in 
winter, and large dark eyes that 
dominated otherwise plain features 
as they searched me. Since this was 
a frank audit, I decided I could 
credit my Greek ancestors for a 
small well-shaped head and dark 
hair that curled to a good fit. But 
it didn’t add up to movie glamour. 
The humor of the thing got me 
and I laughed in my own face. 
Lady spy indeed! 


went 


My rirsr assignment was to wait 
until I was invited to join the party. 
I tried to remember everything I 
could about a half dozen acquaint- 
ances who had tried to interest me 
in communism. It was hard for me 
to think of them as sinister, but I 
had never thought about their argu- 
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ments seriously. I had cut them 
short so many times that I hesitated 
to open the subject myself. They 
might have been delighted by my 
interest, but they would also say, 
“What has come over Angela?” 

Days went by while I tried to 
think of a way. I took long walks, 
looking for a typewriter on which 
to write my reports when and if I 
should ever have. anything to report. 
I bought an old portable in a hock- 
shop on Perry St. for $23.50, and 
put it on my first expense account. 
This was progress of some kind. 

Then, before the week was out, 
Joe, the Photo league officer, asked 
me to go to a lecture. He said that 
Joe North was going to talk, that 
there’d be something to eat, that I'd 
meet some interesting people, and 
learn “the real dope” on the war. I 
didn’t know at the time that Joe 
North was a leading writer for the 
New Masses, but from what the 
agents had told me, I knew the com- 
munists claimed to have “the real 
dope” on the war. I let Joe work a 
little to persuade me. At the last 
minute Joe couldn’t go himself. He 
sent Marcia, a girl I knew from the 
league, to pick me up. I felt it was 
more than a social invitation, and 
I was right. 

I expected a lecture hall and was 
surprised to find that the meeting, 
or “Forum,” as Joe had called it, 
was held in a small apartment in 
the West 20's. It was furnished 
nicely in modern style. There was 
a big war map over the fireplace, 
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which the speaker used to expound 
Russia’s precarious situation. 

There were fewer than a dozen 
persons there, but they all seemed 
to know each other. They were 
well-educated, professional people 
and they were talking the same 
language. Germany’s invasion of 
the Soviet Union in June, 1941, 
made the “imperialist” war a “peo- 
ple’s” war, so it was all right for 
the Yanks to come after all. I felt 
as if they had all been reading the 
same book and were anxious to 
spout it to each other. 

They were all nice to me. The 
most attentive to me was Leona 
Saron, a tall, thin, humorless girl 
with glasses. She told me that Earl 
Browder, the leader of the Commu- 
nist party, was in the penitentiary 
at Atlanta. 

“Do you think it’s right to jail a 
man for his political beliefs?” she 
asked indignantly. I told her that 
I didn’t think it was right at all. 
Leona laid herself out to make 
friends with me. 

In the weeks that followed, Leona 
called on me at my apartment and 
lent me books. One of them was 
called They Didn’t Ask Utopia. It 
was an optimistic account of life in 
the Soviet Union by a young Qua- 
ker couple who had gone to Russia 
to work in public health there. She 
treated me to a dull movie on col- 
lective farming in Russia, and took 
me to dinner in a little restaurant 
on the 2nd floor of a brownstone 
house near Irving place which she 
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described in hushed tones as a fa- 
vorite eating place of the “top lead- 
ership.” It was an’ informal place, 
like many spots in the Village. Peo- 
ple were always stopping by our 
table to greet Leona. She introduced 
me as Angie, which seemed to satis- 
fy everybody. First names, she ex- 
plained, were part of the “comrade- 
ly atmosphere.” 

During this courtship, I suddenly 
became very popular at the Photo 
league. Joe dropped his surly man- 
ner and flattered me with confi- 
dences. He told me that the party 
had used his house as a secret meet- 
ing point for comrades slipping 
through the blockade in 1938 to 
fight with the Loyalists in the Span- 
ish Civil War. I remembered that 


the Loyalists were lavishly praised 
at meetings of the Photo league I 
had attended in 1938. For the first 
time, I saw the connection between 
the Spanish war and communism. 


Tue 10th Assembly District branch 
of the Communist party was a bare, 
rugless room furnished only with 
folding chairs and several large 
tables piled with leaflets urging the 
government to free Earl Browder. 
The floor had obviously not been 
swept in earnest, and there wasn’t 
anything in the room that couldn’t 
have been packed up in a few mo- 
ments or abandoned without loss. 
It was like a house after the next 
to the last load of furniture has 
been moved out. 

I’m told that party headquarters 
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look that way all over the world. 
I’ve often wondered how the tradi- 
tion got started. Perhaps party func- 
tionaries became used to cutting 
down to essentials so that they 
could clear out one jump ahead of 
the police back in the days when 
party headquarters were often raid- 
ed. However, the real reason, I 
think, is ideological. An agency of 
the working class is supposed to 
scorn the trappings of capitalist 
comfort. 

There was not, however, a single 
pair of overalls among the com- 
rades at the 10th A.D. branch when 
I slipped in, exactly at the appoint- 
ed hour, so as not to embarrass 
Leona by arriving during the closed 
part of the meeting. The dozen or 
so members sitting on folding 
chairs were well-dressed, obviously 
successful people who looked out 
of place in the grim environment. 

Leona was the branch organizer, 
or leader of the unit. The party 
was conducting a “selective recruit- 
ing drive,” and the forum at which 
I had met Leona was one of a 
series she had planned to attract 
“desirable new members.” Appar- 
ently I fell into that category. 

The “educational” I had been 
promised turned out to be an ur- 
gent appeal to push the sale of the 
$15 edition of the Little Lenin li- 
brary among nonmembers. It was 
hard for me to see why anyone 
who was not a communist would 
buy $15 worth of books by Lenin, 
and the campaign had, in fact, been 
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lagging. The party needed money, 
Leona pointed out. And what more 
appropriate way to raise it than by 
selling the communist classics to 
people badly in need of education? 

After the meeting, Leona asked 
me if I wished to join the party. | 
felt as if I were receiving a bid 
from an exclusive sorority. Along 
with other prospects, I was looked 
over by the executive board of the 
branch at a party given in a com- 
rade’s apartment. The conversation 
was purely social. I passed this ex- 
amination and agreed to join. 

“You must take another name,” 
Leona said. “What shall we call 
you? Most comrades who work for 
bourgeois employers find it con- 
venient to use another name in the 
party. You'll find it a protection to 
keep your professional life and your 
party life separate.” She did not 
elaborate, since the danger of dis- 
covery was obvious to both of us. 

“T think I'd like something sim- 
ple for a change,” I replied. So far, 
Leona had been careful not to men- 
tion my last name to any of my 
new friends. Only Joe and Marcia 
knew me as Angela Calomiris. We 
tried various last names beginning 
with C, Angela Cole sounded good 
to both of us, and henceforth to 
the party I was Angela Cole, or 
more frequently, Angie. 

Leona had planned a special 
meeting on April 25, 1942, for in- 
duction of the new members 
brought in by the recruiting drive, 
but when I arrived I found that I 
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was the only new member to be 
initiated. The other prospects had 
either dropped out or failed to pass 
the final screening. Leona made as 
much of me as she could. 

The ceremony was a little like a 
baptism. Leona made quite a 
speech to the effect that a new life 
was beginning for me. Looking 
back on it now, I realize that she 
was right in more ways than she 
knew. 

Under the light of a single, un- 
shielded electric-light bulb, with 
Stalin looking on from an imported 
Russian poster tacked to the wall, 
she read to me out of a red paper- 
covered book. I can’t remember the 
exact words, but I got the idea that 
I was pledging my life to the Com- 
munist party not only in the U.S, 
but in the Soviet Union and all 
other countries of the world as well. 
I was relieved when she didn’t ask 
me to repeat it after her, although 
under the circumstances I could 
hardly have felt that 1 was perjur- 
ing myself. 


I soon learned that the party is 
organized like an army. The work- 
ing units which actually do the 
propaganda work are the branches, 
of 20 or more members each, sub- 
divided into cells under group cap- 
tains who can be compared to cor- 
porals. The work of a number of 
branches is supervised by a “sec- 
tion,” the next higher unit. Sections 
report to a county committee, but 
in New York City, where the struc- 
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ture is more complicated, there are 
sometimes other units between the 
section and the county. County 
committees report to their state 
committee, and state committees to 
the national committee of the party, 
which in its turn is supervised by 
a smaller executive committee nick- 
named the American Politburo. 
This small group keeps in close 
touch with communist leaders in 
Russia through “visitors” and “rep- 
resentatives” of the international 
organization of the party. 

From top to bottom, leaders of 
each body are chosen and checked 
by leaders in the next higher body. 
In fact, the very existence of 


branches and sections depends on 
the pleasure of the county commit- 
tee, which is always reforming 


them for specific campaigns or to 
eliminate factional feuds. 

Our branch was a tight little 
world of its own. We were little 
more than a score, but of that num- 
ber at least a quarter were “officers.” 
As branch organizer, Leona pre- 
sided at meetings, both regular and 
executive. We knew in a general 
way that she was responsible to 
“higher authority” for our activi- 
ties, and that our knowledge of 
party policy must come through 
her. As financial secretary, Martha 
collected the dues, acted as treas- 
urer of the branch’s funds, and de- 
cided how much each of us should 
contribute to the fund drives which 
came up every few months. The 
membership secretary kept the all- 
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important membership list, issued 
new cards at the end of every year, 
managed the periodic recruiting 
drives, and checked on our activi- 
ties inside the party and out. She 
noted on her master list how many 
papers each of us sold, what front 
organizations each of us attended, 
and what special talents each of us 
had. The educational secretary ar- 
ranged for outside speakers at 
branch meetings, took responsibil- 
ity for the indoctrination of new 
members, and recommended prom- 
ising comrades for further educa- 
tion in the higher party schools. 
The literature and press director 
hounded us all to sell the Daily 
Worker and to buy literature. 

These executives ran the branch. 
Leona invited me to become one 
of them. I felt as if I were really 
getting behind the scenes. 

When I joined the party, I wor- 
ried for fear I should become per- 
sonally attached to some of the peo- 
ple on whom I was reporting. I had 
even wondered what would happen 
if, Hollywood-fashion, I should fall 
in love with a communist. In prac- 
tice, the dilemma never presented 
itself. Unconsciously, I shrank from 
intimacies that might have sad- 
dled me with a feeling of loyalty 
to any of the people I was observ- 
ing. Actually it was easy for me to 
keep uninvolved. These people 
were a drab and serious lot. A sur- 
prising number of them were in 
the party because they could find 
no other social life. 
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One of the exceptions was Mar- 
tha. Martha was neat and attractive. 
She always wore stunning clothes, 
and she was efficient in her job as 
financial director of the branch. I 
liked her because she showed a little 
more consideration for other people 
than was common in the party. We 
used to sit together at branch meet- 
ings. All I knew about her, for a 
few months, was that she had a job 
as a secretary, and a husband, Peter, 
whom she revered. 

When she invited me to a meet- 
ing of the International Workers 
Order, I was glad of the oppor- 
tunity to know her better. 

“You'll have to join an IWO 
lodge sooner or later,” she advised 
me. “Come with me and [ll get 
you into Lodge 500. It’s the best 
one. Earl Browder is in our lodge, 
and Elizabeth Gurley Flynn.” Eliza- 
beth Gurley Flynn, national direc- 
tor of women’s work for the party, 
was a very important person in 
communist circles. I was eager to 
get closer to the real leaders. Un- 
fortunately, I never met Elizabeth 
Gurley Flynn or Earl Browder at 
any of the meetings I attended after 
I joined. 

The International Workers Or- 
der is a fraternal association with 
insurance benefits. It is divided into 
ledges on a national-origin basis. 
There are Italian lodges, Spanish 
lodges, Irish lodges. Lodge 500 is 
a catchall. 

After a lodge party session, it 
was a relief to stop at Martha’s 
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apartment for a nightcap. Peter was 
a salesman with a good job. He 
certainly did not look like the kind 
of man who could afford to be 
married to a communist, and I no- 
ticed that Martha never discussed 
party matters when Peter was pres- 
ent. Perhaps he didn’t approve of 
his wife’s party activities and she 
didn’t like to rub it in. Unless, of 
course, which seemed possible but 
unlikely, he didn’t know she was 
a party member. 

Peter was attractive and affable. 
He liked me immediately, and used 
to put his arm around me affec 
tionately, by way of greeting. I 
found both of them good company, 
and under their sympathetic inter- 
est I told them about my ambition 
for a career as a photographer. 

Martha was full of helpful advice. 
“Peter ought to have new press pic- 
tures,” she suggested. “The ones he 
has are frightful. Would you like 
to take them?” 

The pictures turned out well. 
Martha and Peter were enthusiastic. 
Through those pictures, I got jobs 
of photographing [WO meetings 
and officers. Party members were 
always eager to help each other out 
professionally, and a great deal of 
this type of business came my way 
naturally. This work was valuable 
to FBI men, who received a dupli- 
cate of every print. 

A few weeks after the pictures 
were delivered, Martha asked me 
to help her check the dues in our 
branch. We went down the mem- 
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bership list together. “I’ve paid 
mine,” Martha said to herself, as 
she passed her own name. “And 
I’ve got John’s right here.” I had 
noticed John’s name on the mem- 
bership list before, but I had never 
seen John. He was always passed 
over without comment. I recalled 
being told at my first executive 
meeting that he was “under- 
ground.” However, | felt that I 
knew Martha well enough by now 
to ask her the direct question 
against which my agents were con- 
tinually warning me. 

“Who is John?” I inquired. 
Martha looked up briefly from the 
list. 

“Don’t you know? John is Peter.” 

I felt the blood leave my face, 
but there was nothing to do but act 
as though I had suspected it all 
along. If Peter was a communist, 
anybody could be a communist. I 
wondered how many of the people 
I had known and liked in the past 
were on the books of some party 
branch under an assumed name. I 
had a helpless feeling that I would 
never be able to trust anybody 
again. 


Tuer party supplied a hollow sub- 
stitute for the companionship I lost: 
a brand-new set of friends I dared 
not avoid or offend. I had to spend 
20 to 30 hours a week with them. 

It wasn’t only the party work, 
the chores we did together which 
the membership secretary recorded 
in her little black book, although 
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there were, heaven knows, enough 
of them—committee meetings, strike 
duty, union meetings that couldn’t 
be shirked, and the rest. I had to 
mix with the comrades socially as 
well. This is the kind of thing that 
happened again and again. 

A comrade called me on the 
phone late one Saturday morning. 
“Let’s go to the Russian movies at 
the Irving theater and then go can- 
vassing afterwards. We can work 
off our quota in a few hours.” I was 
dying to see a good detective thrill- 
er, but no. I had to check myself in 
for several hours at a dreary Rus- 
sian film, during which I was nei- 
ther finding out anything of inter- 
est to the FBI nor visibly improving 
my credit in the party. 

A comrade came to the house. 
“We're going to distribute leaflets 
on the West Side tomorrow and 
then go to Coney island for a swim. 
Your car will hold six, won’t it?” 
I had to distribute the leaflets, a 
copy of which I had already for- 
warded to the FBI for what it could 
add to their knowledge, but on top 
of it all, I had to go to Coney 
island. The trouble was that I love 
Coney island. Nothing would have 
been more relaxing at that moment 
than to watch the crowds on the 
rides and get gypped at the booths, 
but in that company, of course, I 
didn’t dare to relax. 

A comrade caught me after a 
meeting. “Here are your tickets to 
the dance for the Yugoslav sea- 
men.” I wasn’t asked to go, I was 
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told to go. I bought the tickets and 
I went to the dance. I like to dance, 
but it’s more fun if you don’t have 
to watch your small talk for traces 
of “chauvinism,” “Trotzkyism” or 


“right deviationism.” 


Tue idea in fund-raising parties is 
to make a profit by selling drinks. 
I got the liquor for my affair from 
a member of my branch who was 
vice president of a drug company. 
He was glad to contribute money 
instead of doing legwork that 
would have exposed him. With the 
liquor paid for, I couldn’t help 
making an attractive net on the 
evening’s business. All I had to do 
was to buy the fixings, rig up a 
makeshift bar in the studio, collect 
buckets of ice cubes, and borrow 
some records to round out my own 
collection. 

My first customer was a reserved 
young man with a Southern accent. 
He hesitated at the door when he 
saw only three of us. 

“T see you're on time,” I quipped. 
“What will it be? Whisky and soda, 
55¢.” 

“Do you have to be a communist 
to come to this party?” he blurted. 
He sounded like a college boy who 
had been sent down to the party 
on a bet. Maybe he was being initi- 
ated into a fraternity. Unless, of 
course, he was a representative of 
the party taking a good opportunity 
to look me over. I could never rule 
that possibility out. 

“Heavens, no,” I replied. “Stick 
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around a while. It might be fun.” 

The next arrivals were an over- 
exuberant foursome — three girls 
escorting a somewhat bewildered 
Negro youth who couldn’t stop 
giggling. The girls were good-look- 
ing, turned out with the relentless 
attention to detail, costume jewelry, 
matching accessories, careful up- 
sweeps, of women who feel it nec 
essary to spend most of their money 
on clothes to hold their jobs. Not 
sales girls, I felt. More likely office 
workers, and well-paid ones. My 
shy customer gaped at what must 
have seemed to him an unusual 
social situation. It was less mysteri- 
ous to me. Since I had been in the 
party, I had witnessed many such 
scenes. 

It was easy to reconstruct the 
early part of their evening. One of 
the girls had invited the Negro to 
dinner at her Village apartment. 
He was probably a messenger or @ 
mail clerk in her office. Maybe the 
union was trying to organize the 
office, and he was a holdout. Maybe 
she was simply trying to prove to 
her party friends that she really be- 
lieved in social equality of the races 
and wasn’t afraid to practice it. 
Anyway, she had invited him; and 
he had come, not knowing quite 
what to expect. 

There had been Italian spaghetti, 
a tossed salad, French bread rubbed 
with a clove of garlic. There had 
certainly been a bottle of wine, and 
someone had inevitably brought 
along the Daily Worker. In the pa- 
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per, they had found my ad—and 
an occasion to show that they were 
willing to be seen with a Negro 
escort in public. 

The college boy looked as if he 
were sleepwalking in a bad dream 
from which he might at any mo- 
ment wake up screaming. I was un- 
comfortable, too, but for the oppo- 
site reason. Where he was shocked 
to see white girls entertaining a 
Negro, I was depressed to see the 
falsity of the situation. The girls 
were exploiting the Negro for their 
own purposes. 


One dim November afternoon in 
1948, FBI agent Chick called me 
and asked me to meet him within 
an hour. I changed, took the sub- 
way down to Chambers St., and 
hopped into the Pontiac with a 
brief greeting. Passers-by probably 
took us for a young couple embark- 
ing on a date after work. Chick 
headed east to Mulberry St. and up 
to Canal past crowds swarming 
home through a murky gray drizzle. 
] could tell that he had exciting 
news. 

“Angela,” he said finally. “This 
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is it. The boys in Washington want 
to know if you will testify at the 
trial of the communist leaders.” 

“Why, of course I will,” I said 
quickly, without quite realizing 
what it would mean. I was honored, 
and a little surprised. I had as- 
sumed that my reports would help 
the government in its case, but I 
never dreamed of taking the wit- 
ness chair myself, even if only to 
swear to the truth of my reports. 

I knew the case was the biggest 
thing that had ever happened to 
Chick and the other boys at the 
“B” whom I can’t name because 
they are still in the Internal Secu- 
rity unit. The FBI doesn’t pay its 
G-men handsome salaries, but it 
treats them with a great deal of 
consideration. Chick was respon- 
sible for me to the bureau, and I 
think he expected me to do him 
proud. He was very pleased that | 
would testify, and rushed back to 
the office in the Federal building to 
get my answer to Washington. 

It wasn’t until the next day that 
the full significance of the thing 
dawned on me. | was going to get 
a chance to tell the world just 
where I stood. I was going to be 
able, after seven years, to serve my 
country openly. All the communists 
I had ever put up with would know 
it; all the friends who thought I 
was piling up a fortune because I 
was “busy” day and night; business 
associates who may have stumbled 
across my membership in front or- 
ganizations and questioned my loy- 
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alty—all these would know the 
truth. 

At last, I was going to enjoy 
some of the freedom I had gone 
undercover to protect, the freedom 
that comes closest to home, my free- 
dom to be Angela Calomiris, pho- 
tographer, instead of Angela Cole, 
communist, and IS-342. (After the 
war, my number was changed from 
ND-107, for National Defense, to 
IS-342, for Internal Security.) The 
drama in which I had played both 


Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde was in its 


last act. 


My turn came shortly after 11 
o'clock on the morning of April 26. 
The marshal led me into the court- 
room from the judge’s right. I 
paused for a moment, facing the 


national board of the party, the de- 
fense attorneys ranged before them, 
and the eager comrades on the front 
benches of the audience. The room 
seemed smaller than I had imagin- 
ed it. The raised witness box 
seemed to make me a giant. The 
court reporter and attorneys came 
only up to my knees. 

The defense attorneys went into 
a huddle as I was sworn in, then 
separated to hear my first answers. 
In a low voice—so low that Judge 
Medina had continually to urge me 
to speak up—I announced that I 
was born in New York, raised in 
New York, had gone to school in 
New York, and lived all my life to 
date in New York. 

] won't soon forget the conster- 
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nation on the faces of my hitherto 
trusting comrades when I an- 
nounced that I was at that very 
moment financial secretary of the 
West Midtown branch of the Com- 
munist party in New York City. 

“Good Lord,” I heard a comrade 
groan in anguish, “that means she 
has the membership lists!” 

Under questioning, I told the 
court how I became a communist. 
Richard Gladstein of the defense 
objected like a stung bee when I 
pronounced the names of the people 
who had recruited me to the party. 
I knew what he was worrying 
about: those comrades would be 
subject to investigation and expul- 
sion for their innocent mistake, 
Judge Medina interrupted when I 
came to the story of the mass rally 
at which I was welcomed by Gil- 
bert Green along with other new 
members. 

“Do you see Gil Green around 
here anywhere,” he asked quite 
conversationally. 

“Yes, the gentleman with the 
brown suit and the curly black 
hair,” I answered. Mr. Green was 
asked to stand up. 

“T think it’s better if the witness 
goes around and points him out,” 
Judge Medina suggested. 

Mr. Gladstein was on his feet and 
objecting. “We are not dealing with 
people who have robbed a bank, 
Your Honor.” The judge replied 
that we were in fact dealing with 
a criminal charge. 

I stepped down from the witness 
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box, walked over to the defendants, 
and tapped Gil Green on the shoul- 
der. He shrank away and brushed 
his shoulder as if' I had contami- 
nated it. 

The objections and gestures were 
repeated when I was asked to iden- 
tify the other eight defendants I 
knew, but I never touched a com- 
rade again. 1 simply stood in front 
of my man and rudely pointed. 

The courtroom rustled when I 
announced that I was a student at 
the Marxist institute. “In fact,” I 
added, “I have a class tonight, but 
I don’t think I'll go.” 

I was very glad to be able to say 
that I had reported to the FBI from 
the very day I joined the Com- 
munist party. 

After court was dismissed, my 
agents spirited me away to the St. 
George hotel in Brooklyn Heights 
and registered me under the as- 
sumed name of Anita Zitos. I hate 
hotels, but I obviously couldn’t go 
on living in my apartment while I 
was on the stand. 

We were all feeling very gleeful 
about the effect of my appearance 
in court as we read the afternoon 
papers. I heard that at noon recess, 
Harry Sacher had borrowed a 
nickel from Harry Raymond, Daily 
Worker reporter, and run for the 
telephone booth to phone his secre- 
tary. | would have cheerfully re- 
funded him the nickel for a report 
on what Barbara said when he told 
her that I was one of the govern- 
ment’s witnesses. But I was never 
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to know. The next day several 
members of my branch came to 
court to heckle me. 

The next morning, Mr. Sacher 
protested in court against a citation 
of me for patriotic assistance to the 
government, which the FBI had re- 
leased to the newspapers. His argu- 
ment was that two of his clients 
had served in the armed forces and 
had been decorated for it. Their pa- 
triotic service, he claimed, was more 
valuable than that of a “lowly spy 
and stool pigeon.” The Daily Work- 
er accused Mr. McGohey of “fish- 
ing in a cesspool for stool pigeons” 
and bringing up “the vilest kind of 
slime.” The name calling was on. 

Rena Klein was in the audience 
on the second day. From the stand, 
I saw her raise herself up from the 
bench to catch my attention and 
rattle me. She sneered and leered. 
I resisted an impish temptation to 
stick out my tongue. Sue came in 
for a short while. According to the 
policewoman guarding me, Sue was 
close to tears. After a few moments 
she slipped out of the courtroom 
murmuring, “I can’t stand this any 
more.” Barbara never came. Per- 
haps she was afraid to. 

It was long, grueling work on 
the stand. I had to testify to the 
teaching I had received in the long 
succession of party training schools 
I had attended. Defense lawyers 
objected at every turn. Once Judge 
Medina leaned over the bench to 
say, “Now don’t let Mr. Sacher 
upset you. Speak up.” Every time 
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I got comfortable in the chair and 
leaned back, my voice sank so low 
that the defense attorneys claimed 
they couldn’t hear it. It was one of 
the shocks of the trial to me. A 
person doesn’t realize what kind of 
a voice he has until it’s put to the 
test. Every once in a while I would 
shout, and Judge Medina would 
say, “There, that’s fine.” 

On cross-examination, the defense 
lawyers tried to make it look as if 
I had been spying on labor unions 
and political parties when actually 
I had been sent into them by the 
Communist party for its own pur- 
poses. By niggling questions about 
chapter numbers and dates, they 
tried to make it appear that my 
memory was unreliable. 

I knew that the worst would be 
at the end. Every afternoon, Harry 


Raymond, of the Daily Worker, 
promised his colleagues of the capi- 
talist press some “startling disclo- 


sures” about the “Calomiris wom- 
an.” I found out that party workers 
were systematically interviewing 
everyone I had ever worked with. 
One of my friends was offered a 
bribe if she could produce any dis- 
creditable information about my 
moral character. 

My agents and my policewoman 
friend did their best to keep to 
cheerful subjects, but they never left 
me for a minute. Even when I had 
to go vw the ladies’ room in the 
courthouse, an agent went with me 
and stood outside the door. 

The communists redoubled their 
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efforts to uncover material which 
would smear me, but in the end 
they were forced to desperate, open 
insinuations which disgusted the 
judge and won me a great deal of 
sympathy in the newspapers. Mr. 
McCabe tried to question me about 
my home and family, if any. Then, 
suddenly, Mr. McCabe said softly, 
“Do you have a child?” 

The question startled me into an 
immediate and automatic No. 

“What is that last question?” 
Judge Medina asked sharply. “I 
certainly would never have asked a 
question like that when I was a 
lawyer!” 

The attempted 
boomerang. 

In the evenings my policewoman 
friend and I made drinks in our 
hotel room and speculated on the 
next trick the commies would pull. 
Despite all our fear and imaginings, 
I came through very well. The 
worst thing the party scouts dug 
up about me was that I had paid 
a $50 fine in Rockland county. 
When that line of questioning was 
ruled out, Gladstein took another 
tack. 

“Miss Calomiris, didn’t you bill 
the FBI for contributions, dues, 
fines, and so forth?” He empha- 
sized fines. 

Judge Medina told him that he 
couldn’t bring up fines again; he 
had already sustained the govern- 
ment’s objections. Gladstein lamely 
explained that as an old labor-union 
worker, he automatically used the 
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word fines along with dues and 
contributions. 

Of course, I did not bill the FBI 
for “fines.” The real story of the 
Rockland county incident is rather 
funny, and I’m sorry the judge 
didn’t let me tell it. One weekend 
I'd entertained three friends along 
with their pets, four cats and a 
wire-haired fox terrier, at my cabin 
near Haverstraw. We fed them cat- 
fish. We tried to bury the fish 
heads, but the animals kept digging 
them up. Finally, I wrapped the 
bones in a newspaper and put the 
whole thing in a carton. The ani- 
mals still tore at the carton, so I 
drove the box several miles down 
the road and deposited it in some 
long grass. Unfortunately, the 
Spring Valley police saw me do it. 
They were out to make an example 
of garbage-dumping offenders from 
New York City and they stopped 
my car and summoned me to court. 
I pleaded guilty. 


I spent five court days on the 
stand. By May 2, exactly one week 
after I had climbed into the witness 
chair, I was so tired and tense that 
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I had to brace my hand when I 
reached for the glass of water the 
court attendant set before me. Har- 
ry Sacher, Barbara’s boss, kept 
showing me pamphlets and asking 
me for details about the occasions 
on which I had distributed them. 
It was obviously impossible to re- 
member every one of the hundreds 
of occasions of the same kind, al- 
though I recalled the pamphlets 
themselves easily enough. Judge 
Medina stepped in to protest the 
long and fruitless attempt to prove 
my memory was unreliable. I was 
irritated, too, because the defense 
lawyers used these pamphlets, as 
they had all during the trial, to 
emphasize the party’s championing 
of the downtrodden. One of the 
pamphlets which Sacher waved be- 
fore me was a diatribe against 
lynchings. 

As soon as the court dismissed 
me, in the middle of the afternoon, 
I went out to the Bierlys’ on Long 
Island and slept myself out. When I 
got a chance to look over my clip- 
pings, I was amazed to discover that 
I had been billed as a “cool, quick- 
witted and poised witness.” 


cAn Army mule named Maggie was buried, and the following inscription 
jappeared on the tomb: “In memory of Maggie, who, in her lifetime, kicked 
one general, four colonels, two majors, 10 captains, 24 lieutenants, 42 sergeants, 


545 privates, and one bomb.” 
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Books of CCusuent Intervesl 


{Any of which can be ordered through us. If you wish to order direct from the publisher, 
addresses given are adequate.} 


Cervantes Saavedra, Miguel de. Tue INcenious GENTLEMAN Don Quixote De La 
Mancua; a New Translation by Samuel Putnam. New York: Viking. 2 v. $10. New 
unmannered version, with fine presswork, for novel that has no rival for popularity in 
its 300-year history. ow 

De Wohl, Louis. Tue Quer Licut; a novel. Philadelphia: Lippincott. 317 pp. $3. 
Life of St. Thomas Aquinas set in a stirring tale of battle and intrigue in 13th-century 
Italy. ow 

Englebert, Omer. Saint Francis or Assisi; translated and edited by Edward Hutton. 
New York: Longmans. 352 pp., illus. $4. Captivating biography of the Little Poor Man. 
Skillful use of best sources lets the Lord’s minstrel tell his own story. 

cas 

Guerry, Emile. Gop Tue Farner: Meditations. New York: Sheed & Ward. 184 pp. 
$2.50. A view point for prayer and devotion drawn from the many instances in the 
New Testament in which Christ Himself speaks of and to His Father. 

cw 


Langland, William. Visions From Piers Plowman; translated into Modern English 
by Nevill Coghill. New York: Oxford University Press. 143 pp. $3. Vigorous 14th-century 
religious poem with bluntly sculptured scenes from English life of market, shrine, and 
cottage. os 

Maynard, Theodore. THe Crown Anp Tue Cross. New York: McGraw-Hill. 
292 pp. $4.50. Absorbing biography of Thomas Cromwell, destroyer of the Catholic 


Church in England, who more than anyone assured the success of the Protestant Refor- 


mation. 
cw 


Nowinson, Marie L. Tue Lecacy or Gasriet Marter. New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts. 311 pp. $3. Christophers’ Award novel, 1950. Story of a lawyer who 
would not compromise principles, and whose career in cases that were causes previews 
what will happen when more lawyers are Christophers. 

cao 

Roper, William. Tue Lyre or Sir THomas Moore, KniGHTE; edited by James 
Mason Cline. New York: Swallow Press. 120 pp. $2.75. Touching portrait of Henry 
VIII's great chancellor by the saint’s son-in-law. With modern spelling and punc- 
tuation. oe) 

Van Zeller, Hubert. Moments or Licut; Notes on the Spiritual Life. London: 
Burns Oates. 183 pp. $2.50. Penetrating one-page observations on steps in the road of 
prayer, and the conditions, problems, and bypaths that lead off from it. 


® 3 
November selections of the Catholic Children’s Book Club, 147 E. 5th St., St. Paul 1, Minn. 
{Subscribers to this Club may purchase at special discount.} 
Piccure Book Group—6 to 9. Tue Tuirsty Lion, by Karine Forbes. (Crowell, $2.) 
Intermediate—9 to 12. Henry Hucoins, by Beverly Cleary. (Morrow, $2.50.) 
Boys—12 to 16. Cort oF Destiny, by Alida Malkus. (Winston, $2.50.) 
Girls—12 to 16. Skytark Farm, by Joan Beckman. (Whittlesey, $2.50.) 








Sunrise in Japan 


[Rae Patrick O’Connor, Columban missionary and NCWC 

correspondent in the Far East, paid a tribute to the CaTHoLic 
Dicest and its world-wide influence in an address over the Vatican 
radio. 

Speaking about Japan, Father O’Connor said, “One of the most 
striking developments of religious interest in post-war Japan is em- 
bodied in a neat, pocket-sized publication—the Japanese edition of 
the Catuotic Dicgsrt. 

“Recall that the total Catholic population of Japan is only 
130,000,” he went on. “With that number, the absolute maximum 
potential circulation for a Catholic magazine among Catholic fam- 
ilies would be about 30,000. Last month the Japanese edition of the 
Catuo.ic Dicest ran 100,000 copies. In other words, at least 70,000 
non-Christian Japanese are buying the Catuotic Dicest, and each 
copy is probably read by at least three persons.” 





